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New York, Aug. 27—Gustave Caillois 
and Hubert Le Blon, who are to drive 
two. of the Thomas Vanderbilt cup 
candidates, arrived: in New York Sat- 
urday on the Savoie. Their formal re- 
ception occurred at a luncheon tendered 
them at thé Hotel Astor by E. R. 
Thomas, at which quite a number of men 
prominent in the sport, trade and journal- 
ism were present. Welcoming speeches 
were made and later in the afternoon the 
French racing cracks were driven over 
the new Vanderbilt course. 
ing they left for Buffalo, where they will 
superintend the final details and tuning up 
of the racing machines before the team 
takes up its quarters at the course. Cail- 
lois says he has signed a contract with 
Mr. Thomas to drive his cars in races here 
and abroad for 3 years. The cracks, whom 
Mr. Thomas has engaged, are among the 
hest known racing pilots in Europe. Cail- 
lois finished second to Thery in the last 
Bennett race, and Le Blon drove a Hotch- 
kiss in the grand prix. Caillois accom- 
panied Thery when the latter visited this 
country in 1904. In fact, he has been 
here several times and speaks English 
luently. Le Blon is slender and tall and 
‘he wind will whistle through a long 
ind luxuriant beard. 

At his second meeting with the North 
lempstead township committee, on the 

2d, Chairman Thompson, of the Vander- 
ilt commission, removed the hitch that 
as existed in the granting of permission 
i» use the 2-mile stretch from Old West- 
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bury to Mineola avenue, the only part of 
the new Vanderbilt cup course not part of 
a county road, and so not covered by the 
permit of the Nassau county supervisors. 

The permit was granted on the state- 
ment of the following conditions, to gov- 
ern practice on the course: 


That only 10 days will be allowed for prac- 
tice before the eliminating race for American 
cars on September £2-and before the cup final 
on October 6. ; 

That all practicing machines will be off the 
course by 7 o’clock each morning. Drivers 
violating this rule will be fined $500 and be 
disqualified. 


That the cup commission will employ watch- 


men to guard the course and warn other users’ 


of the highways every morning during practice 
hours. 


All the candidates for places on the 
American team in the Vanderbilt cup race 
have now secured training quarters on or 
near the course, and most of the foreigners 
have also made similar arrangements. The 
Thomas trio will have a commodious ga- 
rage at Krug’s, where John Haynes will 
also be located with the Haynes. The 
Frayer-Miller team has shifted from the 
Williston estate to the Holman place on 
the Jericho turnpike, between New Hyde 
Park and Mineola, the Apperson brothers 
having taken for George Robertson the 
quarters vacated. 

The Bull’s Head tavern, occupied by the 
White steamer last year, has been secured 
for Herbert Lytle and his Pope-Toledo, 
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while the other tavern on the North Hemp- 
stead road at Lakeville will be again used 
by Joe Tracy as headquarters for trying 
out the two Locomobiles, from which he is 
to choose his mount. 

Ernest Keeler will pitch his Oldsmobile 
camp at Westbury and Walter Christie 
will be again quartered at the Beekman 
estate on the Jericho pike. A big barn at 
Garden City, opposite the Fiat training 
quarters of last year, has been engaged 
by the Matheson people. Sidney Breese 
will locate his B. L. M. at Westville. The 
Maxwell-Briscoe outfit will establish a big 
training plant on the Jericho pike, half a 
mile to the east of Krug’s. 

The foreigners also have been early 
birds in locating their training camps. The 
Fiat trio will have their former commo- 
dious quarters at Garden City. Albert 
Clement will be at Johner’s hotel, at Min- 
eola. George Heath will also be at Min- 
eola. Elliott F. Shepard will make his 
headquarters at Garden City. Duray will 
probably be the guest of Charles Raoul 
Duval at his estate near the course. Fox- 
hall P. Keene will, of course, be at his 
estate at Cedarhurst. 

There was a mingling of emotions at 
the Maxwell factory when the new eight- 
cylinder cup ¢ar was ready for trial last 
week, The car is impressive and racer-busi-. 
ness-like, with its eight 5-inch bore and 
5-inch stroke cylinders in a row, headed'at 
either end by a radiator. Each cylinder is 
separately cast, mounted in a straight- 
through crank-case, which in turn is bolt- 
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EIGHT-CYLINDER MAXWELL RACER, DESIGNER MAXWELL AT THE WHEEL 


ed at the rear to the aluminum case con- 
taining the multiple disk clutch and the 
sliding gear group giving three speeds 
forward and one reverse. The crank shaft 
is one forging clear through and has the 
flywheel, cast with four spokes, mounted 
in front. The valve heads of the engine 
are on opposite sides, with—looking for- 
ward from the seat—the intakes on the 
right and the exhausts on the left. The 
spark plugs are inserted in the valve caps 
over the intakes and in the valve caps over 
the exhausts are placed petcocks. The 
jump spark commutator is at the rear of 
the engine, run by a vertical shaft from 
the exhaust half-time shaft. It is of gen- 
erous proportions, making easy the case 
of the terminais, and lies in a horizontal 
plane, the terminal contacts being made 
around the rim and the cover being quick- 
ly detachable by two swinging eyebolts 
and butterfly nuts. Current comes from a 
storage battery, carried inside the frame 
on the left side back of the rear radiator, 
and by two four-unit Splitdorf. coils car- 
ried outside the right hand frame side 
forward of the.cambered portion. The oil 
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distributer is run by the intake half-time 
shaft and has the same vertical shaft and 
horizontal plane layout that the commu- 


tator has. 

At the start it was discovered that some 
workman, in the reasonable nervousness of 
the moment of final factory preparation, 
had become mixed in his wiring at the 
commutator and that only three terminals 
were connected in the proper order of cyl- 
inder sequence of timing. This order is as 
follows, reading from the front to the rear: 

Cylinder No. ......... 12345678 

Explosion No. ........ 14725836 

One carburetter is used, placed at a 
point about level with the lower edge of 
the frame side and a little back of mid- 
way the length of the cylinders. It is con- 
nected by a right angle elbow, reaching 
up, to a horizontal pipe running forward 
to a point midway between cylinders No. 
2 and No. 3 and backward to a point cen- 
tering between cylinders No. 6 and No. 7. 
From each of these points this pipe turns 
up to a globe, and right and left from 
both globes are the feeds to their respec- 
tive eylinders. 


E1eHt-CYtinper Motor «in MAxXwett, Racer 


In the matter of water circulation, ther- 
mo-syphon, the engine is treated as being 
in two sections of four cylinders each. The 
parts are taken care of by the radiator 
over the front axle and rear four by a 
radiator that occupies the position of a 
dash. The water intakes are the bases of 
the cylinder jackets and to the left, the 
branch pipes running diagonally up. The 
returns are each from the top centers of 
the cylinders to a Y, branching right and 
left to central points at the edges of the 
radiator, on the well known Maxwell prin- 
ciple. The main feed and the main return 
pipes are of progressive cross area. Each 
radiator is equipped with a fan. 

The unity of crank and gear cases is 
mounted on the Maxwell three-point sus- 
pension design. The apex is at the rear 
of the gear case section where it rests on 
a U-shaped cross frame member. The base 
of this triangular mounting rests on a 
eross frame member of T section, which 
passes under the engine at a point midway 
between cylinders No.2 and No. 3. On 
this rest two reinforced channel sections, 
with lips pointing down, that are parallel 
to the engine case and that act as a sub- 
frame. The front ends of these parallel 
members support side foot extensions from 
the crankcase, midway between cylinders 
No. 1 and No. 2, and the rear ends sup- 
port like crankcase extensions midway be- 
tween cylinders No. 5 and No. 6. These 
parallel members really aet as stiffeners 
for the crankcase, bringing the two-point 
base of the triangular support at the point 
mentioned on the cross-frame member. 

The final drive is through the regular 
multiple disk clutch and speedbox, as 
used on the Maxwell four-cylinder cars, 
and propeller shaft to differential at the 
rear axle. Included in this regular con- 
struction is the quadrant lock, intercom- 
municating between the foot pedal and 
the change-gear lever, making it impos- 
sible to change the gears without throw- 
ing out the elutch. 


While at present the car is fitted with 
wooden wheels, the regular equipment in 
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this particular will be wire wheels of 34 
inches diameter, shod front with 4-inch 
tires and rear with 4%4-inch tires, Like- 
wise, the seat shown is only temporary, 
the regular seat being only 10 inches 
above the top frame line. 

Nickel chrome steel is used throughout 
for the working parts, and for all the 
frame members. The side frames are 
cambered just forward the rear radiator, 
which, perforce, is wider than the front 
radiator. In addition to the cross mem- 
bers supporting the power plant and the 
front and rear end cross pieces, the side 
frames are tied by a honeycombed cross- 
plate passing over the crankcase and be- 
tween the walls of cylinders No. 7 and 
No. 8, just under the waterjackets. The 
rear spring horns, in addition to being 
riveted to the side frames, are L-shaped 
at their forward ends and are riveted to 
the rear cross frame. Double brakes are 
fitted to the rear wheels, internal ex- 
panding and external contracting. 


TWO WESTERN CANDIDATES 


Chicago, Aug. 27—Chicago has had an 
opportunity to inspect two of the western 
cup candidates and the peep the Windy 
city folk got has convinced them that that 
section has a very good chance of being 
liberally represented in the final. The 
Haynes racer, with John Haynes at the 
wheel, rolled into town a week ago today, 
catching the motoring public unprepared 
for such a treat. The other was the Apper- 
Son racer, with Edgar Apperson in com- 
m: nand, He got in Monday noon and is still 

n the city. 

TO Haynes car is practically a 1907 

cdel fitted as a racing car by having a 
special body and being geared one and a 
half to one, The cylinders are cast sepa- 
rat ately and have the ports on opposite 

28, the’ bore being 5% inches and the 


tock 6 inches, giving 55-horsepower. Two. . 

‘7 comprise the ignition system, a Remy - 
ma neto furnishing: current’ for one and a, . 
If neces-| 


Sto:age’ battery for the other.’ 
Sary both sets can be used at the same 
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time. The frame is of pressed steel, with 
the motor set fairly well back and sup- 
ported on semi-elliptic front and full ellip- 
tic rear springs, with shock absorbers as 
an additional guard against injury to the 
frame and all its supports. At present a 
McCord oiler alone takes care of the 
lubrication, but before the race another 
system will be added. The oil and water 
pumps are operated from the half-time 
shaft on the left side of the motor, while 
the magneto is carried on the right side 
well in front. — 

The Apperson brothers feel that they 
have a car that will at least give a good 
account of itself with its 64%, by 5%4-inch 
four-cylinder motor, which is rated at 90 
horsepower and is similar to several motors 
that have been fitted to Apperson cars this 
year. The motor has double ignition, with 
a Remy magneto and a storage cell for 
current. Lubrication is by means of a 
McCord oiler and a hand pump supplying 
air pressure to a large oil tank at the rear 
of the car. The gasoline supply to the 
earbureter is also by pressure, through 
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means of a hand pump, located at the back 
of the divided seat. The motor has plain 
bearings, but the transmission shafts are 
carried on roller-bearings and Hess-Bright 
ball-bearings are used in the wheels. The 
ear that is out on trial has only 32-inch 
wheels and stock axles, but for the race it 
will be fitted with 34-inch wheels, with 344- 
inch front and 4-ineh rear tires fitted to 
removable rims. The frame of the Apper- 
son is made of hot-hammered rolled nickel 
steel and the hangers, axles, steering con- 
nections and other similar parts that are 
subjected to great strains are also of 
nickel steel and hand forged. Wherever 
possible, without sacrificing strength, parts 
have been lightened by boring, so that the 
ear is down to the weight limit. The speed 
change gear is of the selective type, with 
four forward speeds, the final drive being 
by side chains with sprockets of the same 
size and comparatively close together. But 
one set of brakes will be used on the rac- 
ing car and both the clutch lever and the 
brake lever are connected therewith. The 
gasoline tank holds 30 gallons. 





THE HAYNES CUP RACER, WITH JOHN W. HAYNES AT THE WHEEL 
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FOREIGN RACES WELL RUN 


PREPARING FOR THE START OF THE LIEDERKERKE CUP CONTEST—CARS BEING WEIGHED 


Paris, Aug. 14—The Liederkerke tourist 
cup, competed for over the Ardenne cir- 
cuit, which was won by Wilhelm in a 
Metallurgique car, was as successful as 
anything in its line ever was. All of the 
eighteen entries started and fourteen fin- 
ished. The 53 miles were covered five 
times, making a total distance of 265 miles, 
or exactly 428 kilometers. The circuit 
was in excellent condition, and each car 
carried four passengers, or two passengers 
and ballast to make the weight of four. 
The cars were also held to be in the condi- 
tion ready for sale to customer and ready 
for touring purposes and the weights of 
the cars was for the most part somewhat 
over a ton. Wilhelm did not make the 
fastest lap, but had an excellent average 
which will be appreciated when it is stated 
that his first one was made in 1 hour 5 
minutes 30 seconds and the succeeding 
four laps were all completed within 25 
seconds of this time, so his total time for 
over 265 miles worked out at 5 hours 28 
minutes. Seven cars, among them ma- 
chines driven by Baron de Caters and 
Pierry, finished the course within half an 
hour of the winner. Perpere, in a Ger- 
main car, was second best; time, 5 hours 
30 minutes. The first, fifth and eighth 
ears were Metallurgiques and this firm 
also gets the prize for equipments. The 


the winning car was given at 40 and 
the speed of the motor at 1,800 revo- 
lutions. The speed it attained for the 
contest averaged 49 miles per hour, and 
it is calculated that it can cover 30 
yards per second on the: level, giving a 
calculated efficiency at the wheels of 30 
horsepower or 75 per cent of the rated 
output. It is reckoned that at least ten 
cars would have arrived within half an 
hour of the winner were it not for tire 
troubles. 

Every dog has his day, says the 
proverb, and yesterday was the day of 
the Lorraine-Dietrich equipment in the 
Ardennes event, for the first, third and 
fifth arrivals were Lorraine-Dietrich cars, 
driven by Duray, Gabriel and Sorel. Du- 
ray deserves all praise for his steady driv- 
ing; in fact, the race resolved itself from 
the first into a test of steady driving for 
the seven laps. Duray covered the 600 
kilometers in the excellent time of 5 hours 
38 minutes 39 seconds, giving an average 
of 106 kilometers, or a fraction over 66 
miles, per hour. The best laps Duray 
made were the second, occupying 46 min- 
utes 18 seconds, and his fourth, 45 min- 
utes 59 seconds. He did not get the rec- 
ord lap of the race, which went to Wagner 
on the first lap in 45. minutes 29. seconds. 
There were nineteen starters and twelve 


finishers. The second best equipment was 
the Clement-Bayard, with sixth, eleventh 
and twelfth places, a showing attributed to 
tire troubles, which bothered all the twelve 
ears finishing. The removable rim emerged 
with added laurels. The organization in 
the race was as perfect as could be and 
the timing was splendid. In fact, there 
is nothing. to criticise in the race or its 
conduct and there were no accidents to 
speek of either to drivers or spectators. 
The soldiers were inefficient as guards of 
the route, but the population in the Ar- 
dennes district is pretty well used to this 
kind of road racing and kept out of harm’s 
way while the race was being run. 

The race itself was of the most exciting 
description from first to last, for the com- 
petitors were close at every lap; in fact, 
came past the tribunes several at a time, 
with a few seconds between them. Pierry 
in a Brasier was obliged to quit as a re- 
sult of a collision the day before with a 
Mercerles, the car breaking down because 
of the damage done. Then Hemery was 
out of the race on the third lap, but the 
of those who failed to finish 
dropped in the first few laps. The results 
convineed the public that 600 kilometers 
are all too short for a race in which the 
modern motor car takes part. It is true 
the tires are the controlling: factor but 
in order to equalize the luck 
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general impression appears to 
be that these great tourist 
cars approach nearer and near- 
er to the racing machines, as 
seen yesterday on the Ar- 
dennes circuit and the excel- 
lent speeds made today con- 
firm this view. The classifica- 
tion was made by cylinder ¢a- 
pacity, and that of the winner 
was 4%-inch bore and 4%- 
inch ‘stroke. Although this 
method has been pretty uni- 
versally adopted on the conti- 
nent during the present season, 
yet there are many who do 
not. consider it the best or 
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the race should extend over at 
least 500 miles. It is thought 
that the result this year might 
have been different with an- 
other two laps. Several laps 
were completed by many cars 
all within a few seconds of 
each other, the removable rin 
having reduced tire trouble 
and consequent delay to a min 
imum, although some were cer 
tainly luckier than _ others 
The question of chains vs. liv: 
axle was not decided by t® 
y day’s race. Ten chains an 
nine cardanshaft drives wer: 








fairest. The horsepower of 
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among the starters and seve” 











chain and five cardanshafts finished the 
race. Among the first seven were five chain 
drives, but this proves little. However, 
the one certain thing is that the short cir- 
cuit has become popular, and has immense 
advantages over a longer circuit. The 
drivers do not feel the strain so much 
as they do on a longer circuit, where time 
hangs heavier on their hands and they be- 
come more anxious to know how they are 
placed. Anxiety tires the drivers more 
than mere driving, and they would sooner 
do more short laps and know their stand- 
ing than longer ones and know nothing 
until passing the winning line. 

Finally, the lessons of the Sarthe circuit 
regarding the powerful motors have been 
confirmed by the Ardennes. The small 
motors did best and most regular work. 
True, the Lorraine-Dietrich cars were 
fitted with powerful motors, but they 
are weaker, as regards number of revo- 
lutions, than many another, so the theory 
holds good. The few accidents may 
be summarized thus: D’Hespel had 
a distribution pinion unkeyed. Hemery 
had trouble with a sticking pump and 
a broken elutch. A broken ball in the 
rear bearing on Baras’ car caused a 
smashed wheel, while the driver ran at 
62 miles per hour. A temporary repair 
was made. Pierry’s pump support gave 
way. Demogeot had a broken spring, and 
for Bablot a speed-changing lever worked 
badly. No other mechanical troubles are 
on record. 

Darracq is not content. Hanriot, his 
champion, finished only 1 minute 40 sec- 
onds behind Duray, and states he would 
have been first only for the fact that 
he had to stop at the level crossing in the 
last lap to allow the passage of a train. 
The Brasier cars had bad luck on the 
last lap. Only two equipments finished 
the race—de Dietrich and Clement. 


ENERGETIC WESTERNERS 

Kansas City, Aug. 26—The Kansas City 
Automobile Club has fixed September 12 
as the date of its endurance run, which is 
to be patterned closely after the Glidden 
tour, being run under practically the same 
The run will be from Kansas City, 
starting at Van Horn road and Grand ave- 
nue, via Martin City, Mo.; 
Olathe, Kan., and Spring Hill, 
Kan., to Paola, Kan., where a 
dinner stop of 1 hour will be 
nade. The return will be via 
“pring Hill, Olathe and Mer- 
ram, Kan,, to Kansas City. 
{he running time for the dis- 
tance is fixed at 8 hours for 
the 104 miles, which would be 
1} 3miles to the hour. Part of 
tic route was laid in Kan- 
8°. for the reason that should 
they venture from one Mis- 
Siri county into another they 
Would be subject to an extra 
license fee of $2 each time 
they eross a county line. 


rules. 
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TEST FOR TOWN TYPES 


English Promoting Novel Event 
With Idea of Encouraging 
Body Building Work 


London, Aug. 15—The Automobile Club 
of Great Britain has decided to promote 
a competition starting on October 14 next 
for the purpose of determining the rela- 
tive advantages of various types of cars 
for town use and for the encouragement 
of coach building body work for motor 
ears. The trial will be conducted through 
the streets of London under the ordinary 
conditions of traffic and each vehicle must 
be guaranteed of a type as sold by the 
entrant to the public. There are to be 
two classes, one for vehicles costing up to 
$3,000 complete, the other for vehicles cost- 
ing over $3,000. These prices must include 








everything except lamps and non-skidding - 


devices. If ten entrants are received by 
October 1 the trial will take place. 

A point in this proposal which is dis- 
cussed here is that the price limit of the 
first class has been fixed too high. It is 
true that, as motors stand at the present 
time $2,500 represents about the usual 
range of town motor cars, but their com- 
paratively high cost, as against ordinary 
motor cars, has been one of the causes 
militating against their adoption. Only 
well-to-do professional men and_ the 
moneyed class use town motor cars at the 
present time, but the suburban doctor and 
the professional resident would be very 
keen to do so if the initial cost was re- 
duced to say about $1,800. It is evident 
that the automobile club has very little 
heed for the motorist of modern means. 
The following points will be taken into 
consideration in making ‘the awards, it 
being sp*cified, however, that cost of run- 
ning will not be taken into consideration: 


A—General design of complete chassis and 
body. 

B—General appearance of finish and body 
work. 

C—Absence of smell and smoke; proper direc- 
tion of exhaust vent. 

D—Absence of leakage of lubricant. 

E—Absence of noise with car stationary or 
running. 

F—Absence of vibration with car stationary 
or running. 
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G—Smoothness of running and comfort of 
passengers. An examination will be made as 
to the use of adequate tires, size of wheels, 
spring suspension, and means of preventing 
road shocks. 

H—Hase of cleaning exposed metal work 
and coach work and machinery, including oil- 
ing. 


J—Ease of access for repair, removal of 


body, access to important working parts, ac- 
cess to tools, to lubricating holes and stauffers, 
etc., removal of undershields, access to con- 
cealed gear. A skilled man, who may be the 
driver, shall be in attendance to dismantle 
or detach or adjust any part of which he may 
be called upon to display the accessibility. 

K—Ease of starting, cold, after recent use, 
with relation to smooth action of clutch, if 
any, and to smooth yet rapid acceleration. 

L—Ease of stopping and -speed changing 
without jerks or noise. An examination of the 
brakes will be made both as to their efficiency 
and design. 

M—Ease of maneuvering. 

N—Comfort of passengers in relation to 
cushions, folding seats, if any, etc., number of 
passengers carried exclusive of driver, access 
to interior by side entrance, exclusion of rain, 
storage space for tools and parts. 

O—Comfort of driver in relation to easy 
mainpulation, shelter from wind and rain, ease 
of signalling to other vehicles, without special 
mechanical device being required for this latter 
purpose. 


In making the awards each of the above 
points will be judged separately, and com- 
peting vehicles placed in order of merit 
under each head. Each vehicle must carry 
its full complement of passengers over the 
prescribed route, which will not exceed 30 
miles. 

Another projected competition is one 
having for its object the determination of 
the least offensive exhaust and the most 
efficient form of muffler. For this purpose 
the club is in communication with the 
Society of Motor Manufacturers to secure 
its support, the proposed form of test be- 
ing to determine the car which independ- 
ently of the skill or care of its driver 
gives an exhaust least offensive to the pub- 
lic using the road; the car best construct- 
ed to enable the driver by reasonable care 
to continuously obtain an inoffensive ex- 
haust; the best course to adopt to enable 
the driver to tell the nature of his ex 
haust. 


NEW INDEPENDENTS 

New York, Aug. 28—As a result of its 
increased activity, as evidenced by the 
work being done for members, and the ex- 
cellent arrangement in connection with the 
automobile show in Grand Central palace, 
December 1 to 8, numerous ap- 
plications for membership are 
being received by the Ameri- 
ean Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association. Those acted 
upon Jast week, who are now 
full-fledged members of the 
American association, include 
the St. Louis Car Co., of St. 
Louis, maker of the American 
Mors; the Pierce Engine Co., 
of Racine, whose line this year 
will include a 40-horsepower 
ear; and the B. L. M. Motor & 
Equipment Co., of Brooklyn. 
There are now twenty-six firms 
holding membership in the 
American association. 
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MOTOR AGE’S SUCCESS 
< ERTAINLY Motor Age may be 
5 pardoned for saying a word in 





it inflict upon its readers any 

ze great amount of self-laudation. 
It nas preferred to give the reader so 
good, so clean and so reliable a publica- 
tion that it would speak for itself, and 
that this policy was correct is shown 
by the fact that the demand for copies 
of Motor Age from individual buyers 
from all sections of the country is so great 
that the Western News Co., which dis- 
tributes the paper to news agents, has or- 
dered 2,500 copies for each week and will 
so place them that Motor Age may in the 
future be found on all the important news 
stands of the country each week. The at- 
tentive reader will have noticed that all 
during the summer Motor Age has never 
ceased to print anything that it believed 
would prove of interest to its readers; it 
has kept up its campaign of good reading 
and good illustrating, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is customary for publications 
to let up a little during the dull summer 
months and thereby save a few dollars in 
the cost of production. Motor Age has 
never considered the matter of expense, as 
far as its news and special reading serv- 
ice is concerned—it has given the reader 
not only all, but the best. The demand for 
Motor Age through the Western News Co. 
is the result of that policy. 


APPARENT PROSPERITY 

VDICATIONS point to a remark- 
able season in the automobile 
trade for the year 1907, and this 
is best illustrated by the large 
number of early orders that are 
being placed by agents and the closing of 
agencies by manufacturers. It is true 
agencies are being closed at all seasons of 
the year, but at no time in the history of 
the automobile has there been such a rush 
to secure the good things found open. The 
season of 1906, which is not yet closed, by 
any means, has been not only a prosperous 
one for most of the agents but many man- 
ufacturers who had been investing money 
lavishly with a view of bringing their 
products up to a certain standard and had 
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been playing a losing game have seen the 
tide turn and have realized a profit. The 
week does not pass that some locality is 
not favored with an immense new garage 
and salesroom, and those that have been 
established are so well patronized as to be 
compelled to make important improve- 
ments and enlargements, all of which is an 
indication of the prosperity of the coun- 
try and the consequent demand for motor 
vehicles and their appurtenances. It is a 
well-known fact that with good crops 
comes prosperity for the entire country. 
The crop reports are exceedingly encour- 
aging and this is taken to mean that there 
will be at least another season of general 
prosperity. There are thousands of people 
not only willing, but anxious to become 
owners of automobiles, the matter of 
money being the only stumbling block. A 
prosperous season brings more or less, pros- 
perity to all—the one to come may be 
judged even now as a most successful one. 


FOURFLUSHING COMMERCIALLY 
ROM February 10 until now 
the sale of commercial] motor 
vehicles in Chicago and sur- 
rounding cities and towns has 
been deplorably hampered by 
the fourflushing of a few concerns which 
exhibited their wares at the Coliseum 
show. At the show in question several new 
makes of vehicles of this type greeted the 
public, one or more of them coming as a 
prodigy upon the unsuspecting prospective 
buyer. The vehicles exhibited looked 
good. The salesmen representing them 
told glib tales of their reliability and 
prowess, and the unmotored buyer took it 
all in. At this show were exhibited makes 
of machines that had stood the brunt of 
cobble stones, broken asphalt and mac- 
adam for months and years with varying 
results, including such anticipated inci- 
dents as broken axles, springs, and other 
parts. The newcomers, having no past rep- 
utation, flooded the place with what their 
ears would do, how they could earry 100 





per cent overload up impossible grades, 
and how deliveries could be made imme- 
diately. The uninitiated bit. They can be 
pardoned for doing so as their appetites 
were well whetted. A few orders followed 
with promises of deliveries in a couple of 
months. Other buyers hesitated, to see 
if the newcomers could make good. This 
hesitation continued until May, when 
promised deliveries were waited for, but 
prolonged itself into July and August be- 
fore the long-expected newcomers were 
actually turned over to owners. In the 
5-months’ lapse the vehicles exhibited at 
the shows had in some cases been quite 
rebuilt, while others seemed to drop out 
of the zone of operations entirely and have 
not been seen or heard of since. In the 
meantime the representatives of machines 
of standing have been hammering away 
trying to overcome the 5-months’ rest 
given the game by the radical and unpre- 
pared newcomer. The result is that trucks 
and delivery wagons have progressed 
slowly and the period of waiting has been 
one of injury to the business. A ma- 
chine, when presented to the public, 
should be a mature, well-tested vehicle 
and not a factory product the  out- 
come of the mechanical hallucinations of 
some engineer, and which has not emerged 
from a satisfactory period of probation 
before being thrust before the public. 


CHANGE WILL COME 


T SOME future time there will 
have come a change in feeling 
toward the motor car and the 
motorist; now they are looked 

y= upon by non-owners as things of 
the devil. There will come a time when 
tire-shooting policemen, grafting and im- 
partial justices, speed traps and idiotic 
laws will be things of the past. In a few 
years all people will begin to realize that 
10 miles, 12 miles, or even 15 miles an 
hour, is not only extremely safe speed but 
comparatively slow speed and not in keep- 
ing with the spirit of modern times.’ It 
will take a good deal of argument, an im- 
mense amount of practical demonstration 
and considerable decent conduct on the 
part of motorists to bring about this state 
of affairs, but the outcome is certain, Out- 
law policemen who shoot tires will be 
among those detestable things that will be 
eliminated, for no matter how much the 
public may cry out against reckless auto- 
mobilists it will not sanction such wild- 
west methods. It is little wonder that 
some people fear to become motorists when 
they are at all times confronted with such 
tales as of brigandism on the part of the 
authorities; it is no wonder foreigners be- 
lieve Chicago is still on the border and 
that buffalo, Indians and coyotes sta'k 
about the streets. The worst part of t!: 
whole situation is it requires hercule: ' 
effort on the part of those ixtcrested 
even ¢atch the ear of the authorities » 
order to vent complaint, much less have 
the authorities take the initiat*ve. 

















Get the Standard Oil Co. fighting prices 
with the denatured alcohol makers and see 
how mad the motorists will become. 

oe 

Uncle Sam, or that part of him that 
wears the gray, is really waking up to the 
advantages of the automobile in the pos- 
tal service. He’s something like Rip Van 
Winkle. 

~o 


They say there are hold-up men on the: 


Vanderbilt cup race course and that they 
travel in automobiles. Possibly they are 
only the natives taking a post-graduate 
course. 
“oe 
Commissioner Yerkes, of the internal 
revenue bureau, after a visit to Europe, 
thinks that if denatured alcohol is taken 
internally it is apt to make a man ill- 
natured, 
~o 
The Madison Square garden management 
has ordered that reeds must be removed 
from all horns at the next show, which is 
taken to mean that every man must blow 
his own horn, 
~o 
They do say Algonquin, Ill., where. the 
Chicago dealers will have their hill-climb 
next Thursday, got its name through the 
fact that the original settlers were an In- 
dian and an Irishman. Mr. Quin, the 
Irishman, asked the Indian for a drink and 
the latter replied: ‘‘ All gone, Quin.’’ 


The Week 
SCF) ch eee 





Buick record breakers delayed by bad roads 
in Wyoming, but hope to reach San Francisco 
before 9 a. m. Friday morning and smash 
Whitman’s record, 


Foreign reports tell of successful running of 
the Liederkerke cup event and Ardennes cir- 
cuit race; de Dietrich cars make best showing 
in latter contest. 

Activity already being displayed by Vander. 
bilt cup candidates; quarters are secured on 
Long Island and some of new racers appear on 
road. , 

Commissioner Yerkes, of internal revenue 
service, returns to Washington after trip to 
Europe to study denatured alcohol. 





Fire does $50,000 damage to establishment 
of the Orlando F. Weber Co., Chicago; store 
now open for business. 


Cases of tire shooting and flourishing of 
rearms reported in Chicago and Philadelphia. 





A. L. A. M. people issue rules which will 
svern next Madison Square garden show. 





Several new members are admitted by Amer- 
an Motor Car Manufacturers’ Association. 


Kansas City Automobile Club plans reliabil- 
y run like the Glidden for next month. 





England decides to have a town test for 
‘ifferent types of cars. 





_Chicago Motor Club is organized in Windy 
y. 





SHTELD 


CHICAGO RELIABILITY RUN 


Mobile, Ala., recently had an obstacle 
race. Quite proper for an auto-Mobile 
town, isn’t it? 

oe 

The opinion is that the Ardennes circuit 
race, which was won by Duray, was not 
of sufficient Duraytion to suit all the con- 
testants. 

-~- 

Moveable rims will be permitted in the 
Vanderbilt, but moveable cars will be in 
greater demand when it comes down to the 
actual racing. 

oe 


A recent accident was best described by 
a cub reporter who told that all the car 
was smashed to smithereens except the. air 
in the tires, and that escaped. 

-~o 


There is so much complacency on the 
part of the rival show managers that, to 
hear what they say, it is difficult to realize 
that more than one show is scheduled for 
this winter. 

~~ 

People needn’t think the world is turn- 
ing backward just because Chicago police- 
men shoot at automobile tires. These fel- 
lows came from New Mexico and think 
they are at home when they get rough 
house with a gun. 

eo 


Evidently the earthquake did not put a 
financial crimp in all the coast people, 
judging by the report of that road race at 
Los Angeles for a $5,000 purse. If the 
affair was an impromptu contest run with- 
out the sanction of the authorities Motor 
Age is of the opinion that while the win- 
ner may have profited to the extent of 
$5,000 by his victory the sport was done 
fully that much damage through unwar- 
ranted scorching in violation of the speed 
laws of the state of California. 


cup race. 


The tire-shooter who tried to bore holes 
in the machine owned by the Chicago mil- 
lionaire failed because the car had on its 
Armour. 

~ 

From the activity being shown by the 
Minneapolis dealers it is evident the ‘‘do 
something’’ policy is popular in the north- 
west as well as in Chicago and New York. 

-°- 


English farmers have discovered that 
dust prevents blight in their apple or- 
chards. This proves that gold dust is not 
the sole panacea for all ills. 

oe 

Russell Huff made a third trip from De- 
troit to New York in a 1907 Packard. The 
man with the angry name got into a fight, 
but it was with the mud and he did not get 
huffy over it, 

+ 

Anybody who has designs on the coast- 
to-coast record would better be on the 
move, as this is about the last chance to 
get in on the glory end of the transconti- 
nental game before snow flies. 

~~ 

The Chicago Automobile Trade Associ- 
ation and the Chicago Automobile Club 
have presented each of the thirty-four 
perfect scorers in the reliability run with 
a shield which is claimed to be a distinetly 
new proposition. It is said this sort of 
a trophy was selected to shield Chairman 
Gunther and his associates from criticism. 





September 1-8—Canada international exhibi- 
tion, St. John, New Brunswick. 





September 1-10—Auvergne cup competition, 
France. 

September 3, 4 and 5—Annual fall meet on 
Ventnor beach, Atlantic City, N. J., ..diantic 
City Automobile Cinh, 

September 6—Hill climb at Algonquin, IIL, 
Chicago Automobile Trade Association. 





September 9-20—Automobile meet of Pal- 
lenza, Italy. 


September 15-16—Mount Ventoux hill climb- 
ing competition, France. 





September 17—Tourist trophy race, Isle of 
Man, A. C. of Great Britain. 


September 18—Touring car competition of 
Provence, France. 








September 22—American eliminating trial 
for Vanderbilt cup. 





September 283—Semmering hill climbing com- 
petition, Austria. 


September 23—Auto-Cycle Club of France 





October 1-2—Automobile parade and carai- 
val, St. Louis Automobile Club. 


October 6—Vanderbilt cup race, Long 
Island. American Automobile Association. 
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GIVE OUT SHOW RULES 


Madison Square Garden People 
Announce Regulations to 
Govern Exhibition 


New York, Aug. 28—Rules governing 
the next Madison Square garden show were 
made public by the A. L. A. M. today. 
Noteworthy provisions are as follows: 
The rent prices of exhibition spaces are as 
follows: Main floor, lower, $2.25 per 
square foot; main floor, side, $2 per square 
foot; elevated platform, $1.75 per square 
foot; exhibition hall, Madison avenue 
front, $1.75 per square foot; mezzanine 
platform, $1.75 per square foot; balcony, 
$1.55 per square foot; concert hall, $1.55 
per square foot; basement, $1.50 per square 
foot. The rental price per square foot in- 
cludes all costs of decoration, floor and 
wall coverings, signs and current for the 
lighting of same, policing and management 
of the show. 

The price of general admission tickets 
for any day except Tuesday and Thursday 
will be 50 cents each. Tickets for Tuesday 
and Thursday will be $1 each. A special 
season ticket, entitling the holder to four 
admissions daily during the hours the show 
is open to the public, will be sold through 
the office of the secretary, to exhibitors 
only, at $5 each. A special form or invi- 
tation ticket bearing the name of the ex- 
hibitor will be issued through the office 
of the secretary for the convenience of 
exhibitors upon the following terms: The 
exhibitor, upon receipt of these tickets, 
must deposit 25 cents for each ticket is- 
sued, and agree to pay an additional 25 
eents for each ticket taken in at the gates 
for admission. Such of these tickets as are 
not used will impose no money obligation 
on exhibitors, and any balance of deposit 
money above the total value of used invi- 
‘tation tickets will be refunded at the close 
of the show. Each car will be inspected 
on arrival outside of the garden, and no 
ear containing gasoline will be admitted. 
All horns must have the reeds removed. 
Each exhibitor must set forth in his con- 
tract for space the name of the’ person who 
will be in charge of the exhibit. The 
show management may refuse to accept or 
issue any order on account of an exhibitor, 
except upon the written request of such 
representative. 

The show will be divided into depart- 
ments, as follows: 

Gasoline Pleasure Vehicles—The main 
floor and the elevated platform will be 
used entirely for cars of this type. 

Electric Pleasure Vehicles—The exhibi- 
tion hall, Madison avenue front, will be 
used for cars of this type. 

Commercial Vehicles—The basement will 
be used for these vehicles of all descrip- 
tion of motive power. 

Tires, Parts and Accessories—The mez- 
zanine platform, concert hall and balconies 
will be used for exhibits of this class only. 
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All exhibits must be consigned to the 
Madison Square Garden Co., which will 
arrange to reveive and transfer such goods 
from the transportation terminals to Madi- 
son square garden. Shipping tags will be 
sent in due season to all exhibitors. The 
Madison Square Garden Co. must be 
promptly advised of all shipments by 
freight or by express, such advice to be 
accompanied by a copy of the bill of lad- 
ing or express receipt. All freight and ex- 
press charges must be prepaid, Drayage 
charges from the traffic terminals to the 
garden will be charged to the exhibitor. 


BUICK NEARING COAST 
Chicago, Aug. 29—Given any kind of 


an even break, the Buick two-cylinder- 


touring car, which is seeking the transcon- 
tinental record of 15 days 2 hours, held by 
L. L. Whitman, in a six-cylinder Franklin, 
is expected to at least tie the mark and 
perhaps beat it a trifle. Chicago is the 
headquarters of the expedition, and from 
his desk in the Buick branch W. J. Mead 
is directing operations and receiving re- 
ports from Hagerty, Little and Devaux. 
General Mead received reports from the 
front this morning which lead him to pre- 
dict that the record will be shattered. The 
Buick has until 9 o’clock Friday morning 
to reach San Francisco, and if it gets to 
Battle Mountain tonight it will be within 
500 miles of its destination. The car 
reached Fort Steele, Wyo., at 5:45 a. m. 
Saturday, and on the way to Bitter Creek, 
the next stop, lost fully 6 hours on account 
of the miserable condition of the roads. 
Point of Rock was next made and at mid- 
night Saturday the car was at Green River, 
Wyo. Sunday it got to Granger, Wyo., 
then to Carter by Monday noon, after 
traveling over the worst roads on the trip. 
Ogden was made yesterday morning after 
the record-breakers had chased through the 
rain and over muddy roads. All this time 
the motor was reported to be working per- 
fectly, and General Mead is convinced that 
if the roads are anything at all Frisco will 
be reached some time Thursday night. 


CARS FOR POSTAL SERVICE 
Washington, D. C., Aug. 28—Special tele- 
gram—The postoffice department is about 
to begin experiments with a view to sub- 
stituting automobiles for one-horse wagons 
in the collection of mail from boxes in 


large cities. The first test will be made in 
Baltimore, the acting postmaster general 
having arranged with the Automobile Out- 
ing & Transportation Co., of Baltimore, 
whereby two specially constructed automo- 
biles will be used beginning October 1. 
These two cars will do away with four 
wagons and will compete with fifteen 
wagons to be retained so that the relative 
advantages of automobiles and _horse- 
drawn wagons in this service will be clear- 
ly shown. The department officials point 
out that as Baltimore is a hilly city auto- 
mobile, collection will be tested there un- 
der somewhat unfavorable conditions. 





FINDS THE ROADS BAD 


Augustus Post Investigates Long 
Route to Jamestown for Next 
Year’s Glidden Tour 


Washington, D. C., Aug. 25—Augustus J. 
Post arrived in Washington Thursday af- 
ternoon after a stirring trip from Norfolk. 
In the party in addition to Mr. Post, who 
drove his White car, were Robertus Love, 
managing editor of the press bureau of 
the Jamestown exposition, and Theodore C. 
Muller, the official photographer of the ex- 
position, alli of whom were nearly worn 
out as the result of a 5 days’ trip over the 
notoriously bad roads of Virginia. The 
object of the trip was to locate a good 
route for next year’s Glidden tour and it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Post regards 
the road between Norfolk and Washington 
as the worst he has encountered in all his 
automobile trips about the country. 

The party left Norfolk Saturday morn- 
ing, going south of the James river, and 
reached Richmond Sunday night. Here 
they picked up St. John Wilson, state high- 
way commissioner of Virginia, who con- 
tinued with them as far as Fredericksburg. 
Monday morning found the party en route 
to Fredericksburg over the Brooke pike, 
and although the road was in poor condi- 
tion the wild and uninhabited country was 
found very interesting. The hills encoun- 
tered were steep and the constant rainfall 
made the road slippery, necessitating the 
use of tire chains. Leaving Fredericks- 
burg the tourists passed through Bristol- 
burg, Bristow, Manassas and Fairfax 
courthouse. Around in this section of the 
country there is considerable hauling of 
lumber and other supplies and the ox and 
mule-drawn wagons cut up the roads so 
that they~are almost impassable at times. 
Several times during the trip the car was 
held at fords until the water had subsided 
sufficiently for the car to cross in safety. 
The road from Manassas to Fairfax court- 
house and from there into Washington was 
found in excellent condition. 

All along the road the tourists were con- 
stantly passing ‘‘ Virginia creepers,’’ as 
the ox teams are popularly known. Many 
of the natives never saw an automobile 
before and the colored brethren eyed the 
steamer with suspicion. At many places 
along the route photographs were made of 
the landmarks, battlefields and monuments. 
Careful observations were made of the 
exact points where good stretches of road 
began and ended, the character of the soil, 
and considerable other data that will be 
valuable if next year’s Glidden tour hap- 
pens to be through Virginia. Near Manas- 
sas the tourists stood on the spot where the 
first soldier in the civil war was killed. 

After visiting all the places of interes 
in Washington it is Mr. Post’s intentio: 
to go back to Norfolk over the Shenandoz: 
valley route. He will proceed direct t 
Harper’s Ferry, the head of the valle; 











and go straight down to Richmond. For 
the most part the road in this direction is 
good pike and passes through sections of 
the country that are rich in historical in- 
terest. The Luray caverns and the Natural 
Bridge are among the points of interest en 
route. Mr. Post says the exposition people 
are delighted over the prospect of having 
next year’s Glidden tour end at the James- 
town exposition. There is talk of con- 
structing a boulevard from Norfolk to the 
exposition grounds and turning it over to 
the automobilists for various contests. The 
proposed boulevard is to be 80 feet wide 
and 7 miles long, and it is estimated that 
it will require an expenditure of $150,000. 
Two automobile carnivals are also talked 
of. One will be held in the spring and 
will be in the nature of a floral parade. It 
is also likely that the exposition will put 
up a trophy similar to the Deming trophy 
if the tour ends there. 


WEBER HAS $50,000 FIRE 


Chieago, Aug. 25—The local automobile 
row was visited by a big fire last night 
which threatened to be dangerous. Luck- 
ily, though, the fire department confined 
the flames to the big establishment of the 
Orlando F. Weber Co., the local Pope rep- 
resentative, at 1322-26 Michigan avenue. 
The fire started in the repair shop on the 
second floor, from some unknown cause. 
A couple of workmen were filling gasoline 
tanks on two cars when suddenly the 
flames burst forth. It is asserted there 
were no lights burning at the time. After 
a hard fight the fire was extinguished, but 
not until fourteen cars had been destroyed, 
eight of which belonged to the Weber com- 
pany and the others to customers. The 
loss is placed at $50,000, fully covered by 
insurance. A remarkable fact in connec- 
tion with the fire was that gasoline was 
found in the tanks today, while several 
Prest-O-Lite gas tanks came through the 
fiery furnace without exploding. The fire- 
men had no sooner left the premises than 
Manager Al Reeke had a bunch of people 
cleaning up and today the place was ready 
for business on the first floor, which was 
but slightly damaged. ‘‘ Weber Service’’ 
recovered so rapidly that Reeke reported 
the sale of six cars today, despite the fire. 


NEW CLUB IN CHICAGO 


Chicago, Aug. 27—A charter has just been 
granted to the Chicago Motor Club, a new- 
comer in the local field, of which William 
H. Arthur, George G. Greenburg, Joseph 
F. Gunther, John W. Hayden and Charles 
P, Root are directors and incorporators. 
The club is still in its infancy, though, 
and its first meeting will be held shortly. 
It is the intention of the organizers to pat- 
tern it after the New York Motor Club, 
adopting for its motto, ‘‘do something.’’ 
Only workers will be sought as members, 
and ‘the new club will seek to put Chi- 

ago on a footing with New York so far 
‘S$ motoring publicity is concerned. 
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Internal Revenue Man Returns 
from European Investigation of 
Denatured Alcohol 





Washington, D. C., Aug. 24—Commission- 
er Yerkes, of the internal revenue bureau, 
has just returned from an extensive trip 
through Europe, where he went, accom- 
panied by Representative Hill, of Connect- 
icut, who helped to: push the free alcohol 
bill through congress, and Dr. Crampton, 
chief of the chemical division of the ‘in- 
ternal revenue’ bureau, to study and ob- 
serve the working of the laws of Great 
Britain, France’ and Germany ‘relative to 
the use of denatured alcohol. Commission- 
er Yerkes told the Motor Age correspond- 
ent that he and Dr. Crampton learned much 
that was instructive and that will be of 
value in framing the regulations governing 
the use of tax free alcohol. In England it 
was found that denatured alcohol is ob- 
tained by a combination of wood alcohol 
with mineralized naphtha as an agent, al- 
though other agents are used to meet the 
demands of the different interests in which 
denatured alcohol is used. France’ was 
found to use much the same method as the 
English, although a reward of $10,000 
awaits the chemist who will suggest an im- 
provement on this method. German manu- 
facturers are accustomed to use the wood 
alcohol with bone oil as an agent. 

It will be Commissioner Yerkes’ aim to 
select the better of the two principal meth- 
ods in the denaturing of alcohol in this 
country. The cost of each is about the same. 
It is reported that the method will be se- 
lected in which the most of the ingredients 
ean be secured in this country, and thus 
help along home industries. There will be 
no undue haste in the matter, as the new 
law passed by congress does not take ef- 
fect until after January 1. 

According to Mr. Yerkes, Germany seems 
to have encouraged the use of denatured 
aleohol to a greater degree than any other 
European country. By a system of tax re- 
bates the farmers in the less productive 
sections have been persuaded to raise large 
quantities of potatoes for manufacture into 
alcohol, and as the distillers have also 
shared in the benefits its general use has 
been stimulated. At present however its 
utilization as fuel for automobiles and 
power boats is limited but is sure to grow 
with improvements in carbureters. The 
automobile industry will await with in- 


. terest the regulations to be promulgated 


by the internal revenue bureau governing 
the use of denatured alcohol. As previ- 
ously reported in Motor Age these regula- 
tions will be issued about October 1 next. 

A report has reached Washington that 
the Standard Oil Co. is contemplating the 
purchase of a number of the largest dis- 
tilleries in the country, mainly to make 
denatured alcohol in such quantities as to 
practically regulate the market price of 
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the new fuel. It is said the Standard 
does not propose to permit alcohol makers 
to ruin the oil business, even if they find 
it can be done, and the heading-off plan is 
to be competition. Nobody in the capital, 
however, could be found to either confirm 
or deny the story, so it is told for what it 
is worth. There would seem to be some 
grounds for the assertion, however. 


JERSEY’S “AUTOFEST” 
Atlantic City, N. J., August 27—The 
wind-up with an autofest of the greatest 
season this resort has enjoyed in its half- 
century of existence is most natural. The 


‘automobile has brought many hundreds of 


thousands of dollars here, especially dur- 
ing the present season, and it is entirely 
fitting that the ‘‘blaze of glory’’ which 
usually marks the termination of each re- 
curring season should this year have as its 
center of attraction the 3-day beach rac- 
ing carnival and the night parade, in which © 
at least 700 cars are expected to take 
part. Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday 
of next week will witness an inpouring 
of self-propelled vehicles which will doubt- 
less far outclass in point of numbers any 
similar affair ever held in this country. 
The races will be run off during low tide 
‘on the 3 days; the parade on Tuesday 
night. All the committeemen have practi- 
cally completed their work, and the entry 
list is already larger than last year’s. Ar- 
rangements to prevent the overflow of 
crowds onto the course, which marred last 
year’s events, have been perfected. Plenty 
of policemen and barbed-wire fences will 
do the trick. The parade committee has 
asked all citizens along the route to il- 
luminate their houses, and prizes have been 
offered for the finest car in line, the best- 
decorated car, the best-illuminated car. 


ROAD RACE FOR $5,000 

Los Angeles, Cal., Aug. 25—Special tele- 
gram—H. D. Ryus, driving C. T. Fenner’s 
20-horsepower White runabout racer, won 
the 100-mile road race from this city to 
the desert side of the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains today. The first car left here at 
4:30 a.m. The course was 25 miles along 
San Fernando valley, then over Fremont 
pass 2,000 feet, then 30 miles along the 
Solidad canyon and through the everglades 
of Santa Clara river, 25 miles across the 
Mojave desert and 9 miles up the side of 
North Baldy peak to 6,540 feet altitude. 
The race was said to have been for a 
$5,000 cash purse. L. T. Shuettler’s Reo, 
driven by Hanshue, led to the forty-second 
mile, when the left rear tire flew off on a 
bad turn. The outside ring of the uni- 
versal rim could not be found, so Hanshue 
could go no further. Second place was 
won by Watt Moreland driving a 20-horse- 
power Tourist car. Shuettler’s Reo was 
the favorite and was backed heavily, 
Shuetiler having up $2,250. It is charged 
that the defective wheel had been tam- 
pered with before the start. 
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HIS secason’s White steam cars, irre- 
- spective of bodies carried, have been 
styled model F, but next season two dis- 
tinct models will be marketed, one model 
G, a new machine with 30-horsepower en- 
gine, and the other model H, with the 
same 18-horsepower engine as now em- 
ployed. Model H will be built with tour- 
ing car and runabout body, the former for 
four passengers only, slightly smaller than 
the present F. G will be put out as a five- 
passenger touring car, a seven-passenger 
Pullman with five seats in the tonneau and 
a two-person runabout. The G and H mod- 
els with touring car bodies reveal a few 
tendencies of 1907 build, as compared with 
present lines. 

The H, or little car, suited for service 
identical with that of the present F steam- 
ers, has suffered a price reduction of near- 
ly 10 per cent, has had its wheelbase ab- 
breviated 10 inches, now standing at 102 
inches; has its back seat narrowed 4 inches, 
now comfortably seating two passengers of 
the largest size, and has its main frame 
correspondingly lessened in length and its 
weight suitably reduced from 2,260 
pounds, its present figure. Its motor is 
practically the same as the present F, its 
bore and stroke being the same and operat- 
ing at a steam pressure of 
close to 400 pounds. Many 
changes have been made, how- 
ever, all of which indicate a 
careful study of the needs of 
motor cars. Those who have 
associated the water tank in 
the dash with a good method 
of identifying White cars on 
the road will have to pick out 
something else now, as the 
tank is carried beneath the 
body at the left, occupying 
the position of the gasoline 
tank, which member now is 
carried well to the rear and 
placed crosswise. In its 1907 
position the fuel tank is well 
above the rear axle, so that 
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should an axle give way the tank is 
still well protected from injury. Re- 
moving the water tank from the dash 
makes 5 to 6 inches additional room 
and results.in the front seat being’ moved 
ahead and with it the generator, thus leav- 
ing considerable more foot room for the 
back seat passengers. At the same time 
the wheelbase is less, as already stated. 
In the present models there has been a 
surplus space on the front footboard. This, 
while suffering a slight reduction, still af- 


fords footroom equal to that of any of its - 


gasoline cousins. The condenser has been 
improved in certain respects, its cooling 
qualities benefiting commensurately there- 
by. The fan behind it is still retained. 
What appeals to the careful buyer in this 
H model is the use of nickel steel in the 
engine crankshaft, instead of steel as pre- 
viously. To add to the ruggedness of the 
motor, the ’07 crankshaft, besides boast- 
ing of its superior metal, is made with in- 
creased diameter and is carried on large- 
sized ball bearings, the same as is used at 
present. The better-material principle crops 
out in the driveshaft of the back axle 
which is now made of chrome nickel steel, 
of large diameter. Still another modern 
tendency acceatuaies the 


improvement 
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trend of White construction—the placing 
of regular and emergency brakes on the 
back hubs. The pedal brakes for general 
use are bronze shoes which expand within 
the drums. The contraction bands for 
emergencies are lined with camel’s hair 
cloth or other suitable substance. The lat- 
ter are lever-applied. 

The model G chassis, the 30-horsepower 
machine, while including an engine show- 
ing an increase of 66% per cent in power 
over the present F effects this with a price 
increase of but 25 per cent. Its wheel- 
base is but 1 inch longer than the F—115 
inches—the wheels are increased to 36 
inches front and rear with 4 and 414-inch 
tires and the body is 6 inches longer and 6 
inches wider. Because of the extra 12 


» horsepower in the engine, a larger gener- 
.ator, condenser, burner, pump, fuel tank 


and other parts are required. The gener- 
ator is identical in design with the pres- 
ent, having the water enter at the top and 
the superheated steam exit from the bot- 
tom. It consists of twelve helical coils 
of tubing superimposed one upon the 
other. The several coils are joined in se- 
ries so that if unwound the generator 
would be one long steel tube. As com- 
pared with the generator in the F, it has 
an additional helical coil of tubes and in 
each coil is an additional circle. The steel 
tubing now used is %-inch instead of % 
as in the F. The engine has been consid- 
erably improved by making the stroke 1 
inch longet than at present while making 
but slight addition in the bore, the result 
being an engine that will operate slower, 
at the same time possessing increased rug- 
gedness by the use of a nickel steel crank- 
shaft of large size, and %-inch 
balls for supporting this shaft. 
These balls are equal to those 
employed in the road wheels 
of the car. The valve motion 
is of the Stephenson link type 
actuated by a set of four ec- 
centrics working on the crank- 
shaft between the high and 
low pressure cylinders. On 
the crankshaft are other ec- 
centrics, one at the front for 
operating an air pump and the 
other for working the power 
pumps for supplying water to 
the generator. For ordinary 
running the engine is always 
compounded, the high pressure 
steam being first used in the 














cylinder next to the dash, then entering the 
front cylinders for its low pressure work. 
The simplying device, operated by pedal, 
admits high-pressure steam directly into 
both cylinders at such times when power is 
desired like hill-climking, and starting. An 
asbestos casing insulates the cylinders, In 
the White system the steam exhausts 
direct from the low-pressure cylinder to the 
condenser occupying the same position as 
the radiator in gasoline machines. For 
this enlarged engine an enlarged condenser 
is required which necessitated the adding 
of one row of vertical cooling tubes and 
the use of larger diameter tubing. Fuel is 
carried now in a 22-gallon gasoline tank, 
located as in model H, crosswise at the 
back. The water tank rests beneath the 
body close to the footboard and at the left. 
An economy of mixture is claimed owing 
to slight changes in the burner resulting 
in the obtaining of a better air mixture. 
The condenser pump is now made suf- 
ficiently large so that it forms a partial 
vacuum, thereby assisting the air pump 
which supplies the feed pressure for the 
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armored wood frames, characterized as 
reducers of vibration, remain and the 
springs are slightly lengthened. Addition- 
al reliability is had in the propeller shaft 
by an improved universal joint design and 
the enclosing of it in a dustproof casing. 
The model G car is offered to meet the 
demand for greater carrying capacity as 
regards both passengers and baggage and 
for a considerable excess of power over 
that which a year. ago was deemed ample. 
Extensive road tests, conducted by the 
maker, have shown that the car is capable 
of considerably higher speed than the pres- 
ent model, and, except at the most unusual 
speeds, there is reserve power. This in- 
crease, as already stated, has been gained 
by enlarging generator, cylinders, con- 
denser, pump, burner, tank and all parts 
associated with the motor. Furthermore, 


to take care of the increased weight and 
higher speeds every part of the frame and 
running gear has been proportionately 
strengthened. Both hand and foot brakes 
act on the rear hubs as in the H ear, the 
latter expanding bronze members and the 


II 


for all five tonneau passengers. The tour- 
ing body for this model is much shorter 
and the rear seat accommodates three per- 
sons, The clearance of all models has 
been increased from 9% to 10% inches. 
Aluminum remains the metal used in the 
body and seat sides. Those familiar with 
the present line of the White Sewing 
Machine Co., Cleveland, O., will have 
little trouble in recognizing the new mem- 
bers, G and H, as they possess the charac- 
teristic bulging, oval-bottomed side doors, 
the screen sides of the bonnet, the vertical 
finned tube condenser and the same ar- 
rangement of controlling devices—the 
three side levers for reversing, changing 
speeds and emergency brakes and a small 
throttle wheel on the steering wheel. 


THE HASSLER TRANSMISSION 

Three shafts, all shown in the illustra- 
tion of the gearset with the entire casing 
removed, are required in the Hassler slid- 
ing gear transmission manufactured and 
marketed by the Marion Motor Car Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., whose cars for the coming 
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gasoline. To further economize the de- 
signer has arranged to partly heat the 
water entering the generator. In doing 
this a 10 per cent efficiency increase is 
mentioned. This new auxiliary, termed a 
feed water heater, is nothing more or less 
than a short coil of piping connected in 
the water circuit between the tank and 
the generator and located in the exhaust 
pipe leading from the low-pressure c¢ylin- 
der to the condenser. The hot exhaust 
steam striking this coil raises the tempera- 
‘ure, thus saving the generator work. At 
the same time the temperature of the ex- 
iaust falis on striking the colder pipes of 
he feed water heater so the duties of the 


ondenser are lessened. The new device is 


ruly one of double blessedness. 
This new White model, as in its prede- 
cessors, is fitted with a tubular front axle 
hich the maker thinks best suited to 
vithstand vertical and horizontal strains 
‘5 well as resisting buckling forces. The 


former contracting bands. The front 
springs are 44 inches long and those in the 
rear 48 inches, as compared with 41 and 
46 inches at present. 

Two distinct body styles are offered with 
this chassis. Purchasers may chose be- 
tween a Pullman body seating comfortably 
seven adults and a five-passenger touring 
body; the latter having a permanently- 
attached luggage carrier at the back sup- 
ported on a continuation of the frame side 
pieces.. The rear seat is carried entirely 
in front of the back axle and its passen- 
gers are freed from that continuous boune- 
ing associated with tonneau in which the 
seat is in rear of the axle, 

The Pullman body carries two revolving 
seats at the tonneau sides between which 
seats the three passengers to the long back 
seat must pass. These revolying seats can 
be removed by loosening a nut, thus un- 
fastening the brackets supporting them. 
The body design allows of good foot room 


season have this gearset fitted as standard. 
Differing from most transmissions, it is 
carried in a housing supported on the back 
axle—kind of Packard-like but differing 
in that the Packard is a straight sliding 
gear whereas the Hassler has many differ- 
ent features. Of the three shafts already 
referred to, that shown horizontally in the 
foreground and carrying a large spur gear 
is the driveshaft of the back axle and like 
most others carries a spur pinion differen- 
tial enclosed within the large spur gear. It 
has the shaft in halves, the adjacent ends 
abutting within the differential gear. 
Above this but at right angles to itis a 
shaft extending toward the upper left cor- 
ner of the illustration known as the main- 
shaft of the gearset and which extends to- 
ward the front of the car. This connects 
by a universal joint with the back end of 
the clutechshaft, and carries three gears 
—two spurs with large teeth and a bevel 
located between them. ‘The third shaft of 
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the set, known as the countershaft, paral- 
lels the axle shafts directly above them. 
lt is very short but carries three gears 
stationary on it. One is a small bevel on 
its left end, another is a large disk with 


‘a row of pin teeth around its periphery on 


one side acting as teeth and the third is a 
small spur pinion in constant mesh with 
the spur gear of the differential. The 
method of obtaining the two speeds ahead 
and one for reversing is by sliding the 
gears on the mainshaft. For reversing the 
spur gear on the back, or near, end of the 
shaft is slid into mesh with the row of 
pins on the countershaft disk. For slow 
speed ahead the forward gear on the main- 
shaft is meshed with the same row of pin 
teeth only at a position diametrically oppo- 
site. For high speed the bevel gear on the 
mainshaft is locked to the shaft, the spur 
gears being thrown out of mesh with the 
pin teeth. All of these movements are 
accomplished by a side lever identical with 
that in‘a straight sliding gearset. 

The exact detail necessary in the sliding 
of the gears on the mainshaft is seen to 
better advantage in the vertical section of 
the set as seen from the left side in which 
illustration A is the propeller shaft from 
the clutch of the car, N the end section of 
the back axle driveshaft, M the housing 
for the differential set with P the cross- 
shaft for brake application on the back 
wheels. The end of the truss rod for sup- 
porting the center of the rear axle is indi- 
cated. Shaft B is a continuation of shaft 
A, the union of the two appearing at R 
where a two-part sleeve encircles the ends 
of both shafts and is secured to them by a 
key set shown. On this shaft are the 
forward sliding gear D, the bevel C and 
rear sliding gear E. K _ indicates the 
large disk on the countershaft with its 
circle of pins; F is the shifting rod with 
two yokes G and H, the former for slid- 
ing gear D and the latter for gear E. Both 
gears D and E contain fourteen teeth, are 
of four pitch and slide on keys, the key 
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for gear D being very long and shown by 
a series of three sections, while a short key 
serves for gear FE and is indicated by a 
single section. The shifting yoke G fits 
into a collar on the left side of gear D, 
which collar is a tight fit with the end of 
the yoke, causing the gear to move when- 
ever the yoke is shifted to right or left. 
In marked difference with this is the long 
sleeve on the left side of gear E with a 
shoulder at the left end. Over this slides 
the end of yoke H and it is noted that the 
yoke H can have a very long lateral move- 
ment without shifting the gear E and that 
only when the yoke moves to the extreme 
left will it engage with the collar and so 
shift the gear. When the yoke then moves 
to the right away from the collar the 
spring serves to slide the gear to the right 
until the position shown. Bevel gear C is 
loose on shaft b and is constantly in mesh 
with the small bevel L on the end of the 
countershaft. For reversing gear E is 


, drawn to the left through shifter rod F 


and yoke H until it meshes with the teeth 
of disk K. When so meshed the gear D 
will be considerably to the left of the 
teeth of this disk at the opposite side. 
Gear. C remains in mesh with gear L. For 
low speed ahead the shifter rod F carried 
to the right or back, slides D into mesh 


with teeth on disk K and as yoke H also 
travels to the right the spring throws gear 
E well out-of mesh to the right. For high 
speed the shifter rod F is taken further 
to the right until the clutch teeth, on the 
face of gear D, are locked with similar 
clutch teeth on the adjacent side of the 
bevel C. In this way the bevel C is locked 
to the shaft B through the gear D and its 
long key already referred to. At this time 
the gear E is at its back position shown, 
keing earried there by the spring. Be- 
cause of its long sleeve the yoke H is per- 
mitted to slide back sufficiently to let gears 
C and D interlock. In another place is 
shown the exact position of the several 
gears in neutral, reverse, low and high. 

To follow still further the course of the 
power the horizontal section of the gearset 
shows the shafts A and B as seen from 
above and introduces the countershaft Y 
of the gearset with its spur pinion J by 
which the power is delivered to the large 
spur gear of the differential. In this illus- 
tration is disclosed particularly the bear- 
ings of the set. The forward end of the 
shaft B gets its support in a set of end 
At its rear end are 
large-sized balls of the three-point bearing 
type. The end of the countershaft Y has 
support adjacent to the disk K on a roller 


thrust roller bearings. 


bearing similar to that used in the forward 
end of the shaft B and at its outer end is 
supported on a ball race. Pinion J is 
keyed to the shaft with a double length 
key. This steel pinion like that of the 
large differential gear, has seventeen teeth, 
six pitch and 2%-inch face whereas the 
differential gear has forty-six teeth. The 
pins in disk K are of nickel steel carbon- 
ized and are of 9/16-inch diameter. As 
shown they pass entirely through the disk 
and are riveted at the back side. The disk 
K is secured to an integral flange on the 
end of the shaft Y by a circle of rivets. 
The bevel L is similarly fastened. 
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A few of the noticeable features of this 
transmission follow: On the three speeds, 
the power passes through two transforma- 
tions—on high from the bevel on the main- 
shaft to a bevel on the countershaft, 
thence by spur gears to the differential; on 


low speed and reverse through the 
two sets of spurs, one from main- 
shaft to countershaft and the other 
from countershaft to differential. Com- 


pared with the accepted sliding gear 
set of today, this set has no advantage on 
direct drive as far as transformation is 
concerned, as on direct drive in the present 
gearset there is but a single transforma- 
tion—that of the bevel on the rear end of 
the propeller shaft to the bevel of the dif- 
ferential—but on all the other speeds ahead 
the sliding sets require three transforma- 
tions and on the reverse four. In the 
Hassler the propeller shaft A is carried 54%4 
inches above the center of the back axle, 
meaning that when traveling with load this 
shaft is in a straight line with the motor- 
shaft and loss of power through universal 
joints is eliminated. “There is, however, 
one universal joint at the front end of the 
shaft A which takes up all variance occa- 
sioned by the up and down movement of 
the vehicle springs. The propeller-shaft is 
encased in a tube which at its forward end 
has a yoke ending where it pivots to a 
cross member of the car frame. The trun- 
nions supporting this yoke are in line with 
the axis of the universal joint. On low 
speed, there being but two transforma- 
tions of power, the usual noise so audible 
in sliding gearsets is absent in the Hassler, 
a fact permitting of constant running on 
the low. The same condition rules in the 
ease of the reverse. By the Hassler much 
reduction in weight is claimed as carrying 
it on the back axle removes the necessity 
of a subframe or cross pieces for the sup- 
port of the gearease, and the case itself is 
much smaller than in a straight sliding 
gear or selective set. In the latter are 
frequently employed as many as ten gears 
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for a selective and seven for a sliding set, 
while five is sufficient in the Hassler. 
The housing used contains the usual num- 
ber of inspection plates and oiling places. 
The gearset runs constantly in oil. 
Besides equipping its 1907 cars with this 
transmission the Marion company is build- 
ing it for sale, the entire outfit combining 
a hard-drawn seamless front axle tube 1%- 
inch diameter; 3/16, 4 or 5/16-inch wall 
with hubs and bearings for front wheels; 
spring seatings; drop forged yokes and 
spindles for steering; propellershaft 1-inch 
diameter; and rear axle construction in- 
cluding outer tube 21-inch external diam- 
eter. The weight of the back axle and 
transmission complete is 176 pounds. The 
universal joint used at the front end of the 
propellershaft consists of two %-inech 
steel studs at right angles to each other, 
each with a bearing surface 3% inches 
long. These studs are enclosed in a bronze 
chamber forming the journals for the studs 
and an oil reservoir for % pint of oil. A 
screw plug provides means for filling the 
reservoir and retaining the oil. The outer 
ends of the studs are fitted to jaw mem- 
bers—one on the propellershaft and the 
other on the elutch.. The transmission al- 


lows a clearance of 10% inches with 30- 
inch wheels and 114 
road wheels. 

Readers of Motor Age will reeall a de- 
scription of the Belden gearless transmis- 


inches on 32-inch 
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sion published in a February issue, and 
which transmission is of a similar type to 
the Hassler except in that the Belden has 
but one transformation on the high speed, 
it giving direct drive through a bevel on 
the rear end of the propellershaft meshing 
With the large bevel pinion encasing the 
differential. The Belden has on all other 
speeds—slow and intermediate ahead and 
reverse—a double transformation, both 
through sets of spur gears. The large 
disk carrying pins has two cireles of them, 
one near its periphery and another for 
slow speed closer to its center. On all 
speeds other than direct the power passes 
from a spur gear on the propellershaft to 
a large spur gear on the pin disk and 
thence through the pins and spur gears to 
the back axle. Both transmissions have 
the advantage of light weight, and are 
encased in stoutly made cases incorporated 
with the back axle and differential hous- 
ing all well trussed. 


NEW MONARCH MODELS 

Attendants at the Chicago automobile 
show in the winter of 1905 were quite sur- 
prised at the appearance of a little run- 
about styled the Monarch and featured 
hy a double spring suspension, one part 
for carrying the motor and the other offer- 
ing support to the body. The little car 
had a single-cylinder air-cooled motor con- 
nected with a planetary gearset and driven 
through a chain to the back axle. Steer- 
ing was by tiller. This fall witnesses the 
debut of a bigger Monarch brother which 
comes from the Monarch Motor Car Co., 
with a factory at Franklin Park, Ill., and 
head offices in the Monadnock building, 
Chicago. Factory facilities are confined 
to three floors measuring 75 by 150 feet, 
and already a force of sixty men has been 
pushing the manufacture of the first out- 
put along at a rapid pace. The little Mon- 
areh, or Monarch No. 2, is built with three 
bodies, one a plain piano box style, an- 
other of stanhope lines identical with the 
pretty electric stanhope common on the 
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streets of all cities, and the third a victo- 
ria fashioned largely after the pattern of 
a victoria electric. ‘These styles are sold 
with or without folding tops. 

In the chassis view appear practically 
everything needed in the 1907 Monarch 
except the steering gear, the emergency 
brakes on the rear hubs and the change 
speed lever and emergency brake lever. 
By referring<to the plan illustration of the 
chassis the compactness of the power plant 
appears. Comprising it are a 12-14-horse- 
power, two-cylinder, air-cooled motor car- 
ried crosswise beneath the footboard of 
the car, a fan-bladed flywheel encased in 
an aluminum housing and located between 
the motor and the gearset, the latter of 





planetary design affording two speeds 
ahead and one for a reverse movement. 
The cylinders have a bore and stroke of 
4% and 4 inches, respectively, it being one 
of the very few engines in America in 
which the stroke is shorter than the bore. 
The Ford runabout is another example of 
this construction and many foreign racing 
ears have their motors so designed; in fact 
in the recent grand prix race there was 
but one entrant without a similar propor- 
tion existing between the bore and stroke 
of the cylinders. A high compression is 
used, three compression rings being re- 
quired on each of the cylinders. The cool- 
ing facilities of the motor bring together 
a combination of principles, the first of 
which is the casting of the cylinders with 
eircular integral radiating flanges sur- 
rounding that part of the cylinder through 
which the piston reciprocates and using 
radiating flanges for lowering the tempera- 
ture of the cylinderheads. In going a step 
further the Monarch designer has encased 
the upper part of each cylinder with an 
air jacket, much the same as that used in 
Frayer-Miller machines except that the 
Monarch jacket is formed integrally with 
the circular and radiating flanges and that 
it only encases the upper half of that part 
of each cylinder provided with flanges. In 
combination with this air jacket is a fiy- 
wheel blower. The 20-inch flywheel is en- 
cased in an aluminum housing which hous- 
ing connects through a couple of large 
pipes with the jackets of each cylinder. 
The current of air set up within this fly- 
wheel housing is sufficient to create a con- 
tinuous current of cool air around the 
flanges and through the jacket spaces. 
By the use of the flywheel and its casing 
and tubes the cooling area of the cylinder 
is not increased but the currents of cool air 
are all directed around the cylinders. 
The lower half of each cylinder is not en- 
cased by the jacket, nor are all of the 
cooling flanges, the illustration showing a 


couple of the latter. Formed integrally 
with each cylinder is a valve port on the 
under side of the cylinderhead and con- 
taining room for the automatic inlet valve 


‘and the mechanically opened and closed 


exhaust, the latter actuated from a cam- 
shaft carried in the detachable base of the 
erankease. The top of the crankcase is re- 
movable and when off both connecting rods 
are accessible. : 

To the rear of the flywheel comes the 
planetary gearset manufactured by the 
company which buys the gears in blanks 
and cuts and hardens them. A four-sided 
lever serves to give all speeds ahead and 
the reverse as well as to apply a contract- 
ing brake operating on the gearset. The 
three bands shown encircling the gearset 
are for low speed, reverse and braking. 
To the rear of the set is the cone clutch 
for giving direct drive on the high speed. 
Connected with the bands encircling the 
transmission is a series of bellerank levers, 
on the right side, the vertical arms of 
each connecting with the bands and the 
outer end of the horizontal arms serving 
for engagement with the short arm for 
changing the speeds. The change speed 
fever is made in square section at its lower 
end. Each side of the lever is adapted to 
perform a certain motion—one side when 
the lever is given a quarter turn effecting 
the high speed and the three remaining 
sides when the lever is turned giving low 
speed, reverse and applying the brake. 
The arm, as shown in the illustration con- 
nects with the high speed bellcrank. From 
the transmission to the back axle is an en- 
cased propellershaft carrying a universal 
joint at its forward end and within the 
large bevel on the back axle is a bevel 
differential. The back axle carried on 
roller bearings is of the divided, non-float- 
ing type. Ball-bearings carry the front 
road wheels. 

The running gear of the car is withouv 
a main frame, the small rectangular sub- 
frame which supports the motor and gear- 
set being the only frame pieces visible. 
This framework gets its support on the 
center section of the lower spring of the 
long, semi-elliptic, side variety extending 
from the front to the rear axle. Carried 
on this spring is a super spring for sup- 
porting the body and which is an inverted 
half-elliptic attached to the main spring. 
Tubular axles are used'in front and rear, 
the former having jaw type of steering 
knuckles which are worked through a 
worm type of steering gear. On the steer- 
ing wheel are throttle and spark lever con- 
trols. Wheels are 28 inches in diameter 
and carry 3-inch tires; 78 inches is the 
length of the wheelbase, the tread is 54 
inches, the gasoline\tank carries 8 gallons, 
and the chassis weighs complete 750 
pounds. 

In the ignition scheme are spark plugs 
placed vertically in the sides of the cylin- 
ders directly above the valve ports. Cur- 
rent comes from either dry or storage cells 

















and is high tensioned by passing through 
a two-unit coil. The commutator is stan- 
dard. Mixture is furnished by a Schebler 
carbureter. In oiling a large oil cup car- 
ried on the upper side of each cylinder sup- 
plies the cylinder and connecting rod and 
in all other places compression grease cups 
are furnished. Speeds of 4 to 25 miles per 
hour are claimed, the gear rating between 
the propellershaft and back axle being 
four and one-half to one. A feature of 
the steering pillar is its adjustability, it 
being susceptible of any incline convenient 
to the driver. Each of the bodies fitted 
afford comfortable accommodation for two 
adult passengers. 


PREST-O-TIRE TANKS 


Not much more than 1¥, years ago the 
motor car fraternity was startled by the 
introduction of Prest-O-Lite gas tanks, 
which contained illuminating gas in a 
liquid state, which gas was piped from the 


tank to the car lights, the tank generally © 


being located on the running board. No 
sooner have these tanks become well 
known—11,000 of them now being in use— 
than their makers, the Prest-O-Lite Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., offers another gas tank 
proposition—Prest-O-Tire, a tank filled 
with liquid gas to be used in inflating 
tires. This tank, containing the gas, is a 
seamless metal cylinder 15% inches long 
with a 414-inch diameter and contains 5 
pounds of the liquid gas, a quantity suf- 
ficient to inflate twenty-five 34 by 4-inch 
tires to a pressure of 80 pounds. But 1% 
minutes are needed to inflate one tire of 
this size, 6 minutes sufficing for a com- 
plete set of this dimension. 

As revealed in the illustration the tank 
has all of its controlling parts on top, the 
bottom being rounded. In filling a tire the 
hose is connected to the valve stem. By 
means of a small wrench held in the left 
band the attendant opens the valve in the 
top of the tank at which instant part of 
the liquid gas changes to gas. In the right 
hand of the user seen in the illustration is 
a thumb nut for controlling the passage of 
the gas. Above this isthe circular dial of 
the pressure gauge showing the number of 
pounds pressure given to the tire. Any 
pressure from 10 to 200 pounds can be 
used. A reducing valve contained in the 
circular expansion beneath the pressure 
gauge, is used to get any desired pressure. 
Protruding through the front of this expan- 


sion is a square-ended shaft connected with . 


the reducing valve, the use of a small 
wrench being sufficient to set the desired 
_ pressure. 

As to the exact nature of the gas used 
Motor Age’s information is limited to the 
extent that carbon dioxide, oxygen and one 
other are used, the proportion of each not 
being known. The maker claims for it, 
however, that it is better for inflation 
ourposes than pure air because the rubber 
of the air tube retains it much better and 
hat it is not in any way injurious to the 
‘ubber or fabric for the tire. 
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The tanks when emptied are exchanged 
for others on payment of a nominal sum, 
the principle of exchange being. identical 


with that used in the Prest-O-Lite:tanks.. - 


The tanks are made by the Prest-O-Lite 
Co, under license of the Commercial Acety- 


‘lene Co., of New York, and the former 


company is the sole licensee in America. 
Already patent litigation has commenced 
owing to other companies selling similar 
tanks, 


MOTOR CAR LITERATURE 

The Class Journal Co., publisher of the 
Automobile, has issued the ‘‘ Automobile 
Catechism,’’ by Forrest R. Jones, president 
of the Manhattan Automobile School. In 
the form of questions and answers the 
story of the automobile is told. There are 
124 pages devoted to useful information, 
with a few line drawings. 


‘*A Yorkshire Romance’’ is the story - 


of a sentiment transplanted; incidentally 
it is a sample of printer’s work done by 
the Rogers & Smith Co., of Chicago, which 
is now turning its attention particularly 
to automobile work. It now has in hand 
much of the fine catalogue work for the 
Olds Motor Works. 

The Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, Wis., 
has a couple of as attractive catalogues 
on its tool machinery as have been seen 
this season. 
with gilt lettering and, Gisholt, embossed 
in the center of the first cover page are 
novel. One cover is sewn in place and 
the other held by rivets. In one booklet 
the illustrations in the center of each page 
are in redding brown and the type in 
black. The heaviest grade of enameled 
paper is used and each page is bordered 
with a light orange line. 

‘*Through ’Frisco’s Furnace,’’ twenty- 
four large-sized pages attractively bound 
in dark green with a two-color title page 
showing the ruins of San Francisco, tells 
how Dixon’s silica-graphite paint endured 
the intense heat of the conflagration. 
Eleven full-page illustrations show the 
ruins of buildings and indicate the endur- 





Heavy red cardboard covers. 
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Prest-O-Tirg TANK 


ance of the paint. The book is distributed 
by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Two photographs and a letter, the for- 
mer carried on heavy pebbled paper tipped 
on a square of heavy dark paper and the 
latter tipped on one section of a six-page 


folder with the letter similarly mounted 
between them is a novel method of show- 


ing the 1907 models of the Lambert cars 
made by the Buckeye Mfg. Co., Anderson, 
Ind. Mr. Louderbach, of the Lambert con- 
cern, is the originator of the scheme. When 
folded the effect is a good imitation of 
book form which is accentuated by a cover 
design of a girl, part of a front seat, part 
of a car dash and a cloud of dust with the 
words, ‘‘ Always On the Go’’ above and 
‘“The Lambert’’ below. 

Catalogue No. 2 of the Phoenix Auto 
Supply Co., 3932 Olive street, St. Louis, 
Mo., and with A. L. Dyke, manager, has 
sixty pages of well-classified matter. It 
contains apparatus needed in the electric, 
speed-recording, carburation, lighting, 
clothing, shock-limiting and repairing de- 
partments of motor cars. A few of Dr. 
Dyke’s books are listed. 
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JUDGE WON OVER 2 

Magistrate George B. Wood, of ogsate 
on the Old York road, who holds 
several records for imposing fines on 
Philadelphia automobilists, was last week 
taken on a sample spin by one of 
his victims, and as a result he an- 
nounces that “hereafter he wilk*give the 
automobilists the benefit of every possible 
doubt. The car was fitted with a speed 
indicator, and when he saw the ease with 
which the car was managed he said that 
a strict interpretation of the speed rules 
on unfrequented roads, even though with- 
in the township’s limits, was nonsensical. 
‘‘There’s no justice,’’ he said, ‘‘in pull- 
ing people in and fining them when there’s 
no chance of their doing themselves or 
anybody else any harm. The police of 
this borough must hereafter exercise a lit- 
tle judgment. When nobody is on the 
read, say late at night, a speed of 15 miles 
an hour is in nowise dangerous, and I’ll 
discharge anyone who technically violates 
our: local ordinance under these conditions. 
In, the daytime, or early in the evening, 
when the traffic is greatest, the 10 miles 
an hour limit is all right, and must be ob- 
served, This midnight prowling of offi- 
cers ‘with stop-watches I’ll not stand for 
any longer. My trip has convinced me 
that our officers are at times a trifle too 
anxious to make arrests. It certainly does 
look as if some of them are too eager to 
get their bit of the fine money.’’ 


WILL FIGHT IN MISSOURI 


Special efforts are being made to organ-, 


ize the automobile interests of Missouri to 
force the fight before the general assembly 
next January for the repeal of the discrim- 
inating license tax and speed limit laws. 
The automobile clubs of St. Louis and 
Kansas City have agreed to work together 
to have these laws wiped from the statute 
books and to secure in lieu thereof the en- 
actment of legislation that will be fair to 
one of the state’s most important indus- 
tries. Secretary Roy A. Britton, of the St. 
Louis Automobile Club, is making a cam- 
paign among the automobilists to influence 
them to join the club. A list containing 
the names of owners of machines who are 
not now on the membership rolls of the 
club has been prepared and forwarded to 


the members with the request that they 
bring all possible pressure to bear upon 
them to get them into line. The club now 
has a membership of 270 out of more than 
1,100 owners of machines in the city. 
Automobile owners in the smaller cities, 
St. Joseph, Joplin and Springfield, are 
being urged to form clubs. With the auto- 
mobile interests thoroughly organized the 
leaders in the movement to have repealed 
the unfair laws believe that they will be 
successful. The present law, which gives 
every county in the state the power to as- 


a 


sess a license tax of $2 for each automo- 
bile passing through it, has proven espe- 
cially obnoxious and has resulted in many 
motor car enthusiasts being put to great 
inconvenience and expense. In St. Louis 
the city license is $10. The sheriff of St. 
Lovis county has a staff of eight deputies 
constantly on guard to arrest owners of 
unlicensed automobiles who venture into 
the forbidden territory and to prey upon 
persons who are suspected of driving their 
cars at greater speed than 9 miles an hour. 
Other counties are little less vigilant in 
the enforcement of the license and speed 
laws. The united automobile clubs of 
Missouri will go before the, next general 
assembly with a bill providing. for a uni- 
versal state license, a graduated speed 
clause and the registration of all employed 
chauffeurs. They will also ask for a 
graduated speed law. The law, as it will 
be drafted, will require the owners of auto- 
mobiles to, procure a license from the sec- 
retary of state and to pay $2 therefor. 
The bill will provide that automobiles 
shall not be operated at a greater speed 
than 8 miles an hour in the business cen- 
ters of the large cities, 12 miles an hour 
in the residence streets and parks, and 25 
miles an hour on country roads. The auto- 
mobile interests of the state have not here- 
tofore made any combined effort to secure 
relief from the oppressive burdens im- 
posed upon them by these laws.  Prac- 
tically the only thing that has been done 
was to take, on appeal, to the supreme 
court the case of the state v. Geraghty, 
charged with exceeding the speed limit in 
St. Louis county. In fighting this case the 
automobile interests have attacked the 
constitutionality of the speed limit law of 
9 miles an hour. The case will come up 
for a hearing during the October term of 
court and a decision is expected about the 
first of the year. If the decision is favor- 
able to the automobile interests it will be 
of material aid to them in securing favor- 
able consideration of their graduated speed 
limit bill. Attorney FE. C. Tittman, who is 
representing the club in this litigation, is 
confident of victory. 

It is believed by those who have made 
a study of the law that the license tax of 
$10 in St. Louis is unconstitutional and 
that the $10,000 a year paid by the owners 
of automobiles into the city treasury is a 
gratuity. The state law which gives coun- 
ties authority to tax automobiles specifies 
that the limit is $2... The city ordinances 
of St.Louis fix.the tax at $10. The ordi- 


nance is clearly in conflict with the state 


law, which is supreme, and attorneys who 


have investigated the question are con- 
fident that the tax can be knocked out if 
taken to the courts. However, as legisla- 
tion that will afford: relief. is ‘expected 
from the next legislature no action to have 
the St. Louis license tax declared illegal 


is anticipated. ‘‘One of the important pro- 
visions of the proposed new law will make 
it a criminal offense for chauffeurs to take 
out their employers’ automobiles without 
their consent,’’ said Secretary Britton. 
‘*Practically all of the serious accidents 
have been due to reckless driving by chauf- 
feurs who stole their employers’ machines 
out at night. Such accidents create a senti- 
ment unfavorable to automobiles, and the 
owners of machines, who are always care- 
ful in their operation, have to pay the pen- 
alty. If the law passes chauffeurs will be 
required to register with the secretary of 
state and make oath that they are compe- 
tent to operate certain classes of machines. 
This will shut out the incompetents. Noth- 
ing will be left undone by the automobile 
clubs to secure the passage of these neces- 
sary laws. We hope to double or treble 
our membership in St. Louis before the 
next general assembly convenes. The club 
has been in vacation since May but will 
meet at the Tyrolean Alps September 15. 
and clear the decks for action.’’ 


NEW ORDINANCE FOR TOLEDO 


The following are the provisions of the 
new ordinance drafted by the council of 
Toledo, O., for the regulation of automo- 
biles in that city: 

Speed limit—10 miles per hour. 

Age limit for drivers—15 years. 

In case of accident chauffeur must stop and 
give name to person hurt or any spectator that 
may ask it. 

Penalty—$25 fine for first offense; $50 and 


10 days in the workhouse for subsequent of- 
fense. 


‘*Daddy’’ Leroux fathered the proposed 
law, and in addition to the above pro- 
visions he wanted all automobiles to carry 
fenders, but he finally decided to leave 
this provision out in presenting the matter 
to the council. ‘‘Daddy’’ Kelly is more 
stringent than Councilman Leroux, As he 
stated last week that if he had his way 
about the matter he would send all of- 
fenders of the automobile law to jail for 
6 months for knocking people down. Still 
another said that he would give the of- 
fenders 10 years in the pen. 


MORE TIRE SHOOTING 

The Chicago Automobile Club has 
adopted strong resolutions and has called 
upon the Lincoln Park commissioners. to 
take action in the case of the policeman 
who last week fired upon the Mercedes car 
in which were riding Mrs. J. Ogden Ar- 
mour and party. The ease was particu- 
larly raw, the car traveling so slowly that 
the officer had no trouble jumping on the 
footboard. He became angry and, pulling 
a revolver, opened fire on the tires, scaring 
the women who were in the tonneau. Mr. 
Armeur is greatly wrought up over. th 
shooting and on his own hook proposes to 
make an example of the officer, who, it is 
asserted, gave a fictitious name. It took 











several days to locate, him and there has | 
been considerable mystery connected with 
the case for the last few days. 


GUN PLAY IN EAST 


Chicago, Racine and other localities ' 
where the copper who uses the lead treat- 
ment on automobilists .holds forth,, were - 
reinforced by Philadelphia last week, when 
two luckless automobilists were brought 
to a stop on the Old York road by thirty- 


two-caliber projectiles fired by a pair: of © 


callow cops employed by Abington bor- 
ough, a small ;place on the Philadel-. 
phia-Willow, Grove route. The two auto- . 
mobilists were David Frank, of Chicago, 
ahd Craig Biddle, of this city. Frank’s 
party, which included a number of women, 
had been at.the grove listening to Sousa’s 
band, and, after the concert, was coasting 
down Noble hill, on the way home, when . 
Haseltine Lever, a young brother of the 
borough’s chief of police, sprang out into 
the road with a revolver in his hand and 
roared to the tourists to stop. -Mr. Frank, 
who is a stranger in Pennsylvania, natu- 
rally decided that a thug was attempting 
a hold-up, and kept on. Immediately a 
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bullet whisked past his head, accompanied 
by another order to ‘‘halt!’’ and, at the 


urgent request of his wife and the other 


women, he.stopped the car. The supposed- 
to-be highwayman proved to be young 
Lever, who informed Mr. Frank that his 
rear lamp was extinguished and ordered 
him to, appear the next day before Magis- 
trate .Goetner, in Abington, and answer 


_ the charges he would file. 


Biddle’s experience:,was almost similar 
to that of the;Chicago man, but he, being 
to.the,manner :born,- immediately put, the 
case: up-to. the;Automobile.Club of. Phila- 
delphia, which immediately got: busy. » See- 
retary Brazier wrote a letter to Magistrate 
Goetner, reciting the facts, and pointing 
out that Lever had exceeded his authority. 
‘If your township is sincere in consider- 
ing the automobile a dangerous thing,’’ 
said the letter, ‘‘you would have your of- 
ficers in official uniform, guarding the 
pedestrians and regulating the traffic, when 
it is thought to be dangerous, and not in 
citizen’s clothing, crouching back of 
bushes with a stop-watch and a pistol in 
hand. I consider that this officer grossly 
overstepped the bounds of his authority, 
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and I beg to say that if this club hears pf 
a similar case it will take legal steps: to 
restrain any such further dangerous *prac- 
tice, and also to find. out why an officer 
who has committed such an offense should 
go uncensured.’’ 

The township commissioners. are much 
wrought up over the shootings, and have 
issued orders forbidding further gun-play. 
One of them is particularly wroth, and 
opines that 30 days in jail and loss of his 
job would cool the ardor of the cop who 
relies on his shooting iron to keep: auto- 
mobilists in line. 


TRACTION ENGINE RULING 


The New Hampshire supreme court has 
handed down & decision in the petition of 
the Emerson Troy Granite Co. for a writ 
of mandamus to compel the secretary of 
state to issue to it a license under the 
automobile laws. of the state for the opera- 
tion of a road locomotive or traction en- 
gine with cars attached. The court holds 
that the traction engine is an automobile 
within the limits of the statute and that 
it must be registered and its operator 
licensed to operate the engine. 











THREE CARS 

Belleville, Il].—Editor Motor Age— 
Kindly advise me of the addresses of the 
makers of the Halladay, Berliet and Law- 
Parsons machines, Are they produced by 
manufacturers of experience or by ama- 
teurs? If they are experimental cars 
what are their special ‘features?—Albert 
L. Muren. 

These cars are made by men of experi- 
erice. The Berliet is made by the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Automobile Co., Provi- 
dence, R. I. This is an exact copy of the 
foreign Berliet. The Halladay is a new 
car with self-starting device and is made 
by the Streeter Metal Stamping Co., of 
Streeter, Ill. ‘The Law-Parsons is another 
new car, hardly on the market, made by 
the Law-Parsons Co., of New Britain, 
Conn, 


CLEANING WATER JACKETS 


Chicago—Editor Motor Age—I am hav- 
ing a great deal of trouble with my engine 
overheating and water boiling. The car 
is a Ford model C. The engine works 
sood for a 5-mile run and then the water 
ecomes boiling hot and the engine loses 
ower. The circulation seems tobe all 
ight and the pump seems to work well; 
here are no kinks in the pipes and no 
irbon at the. end of the pistons, but there 

‘ems to be scale or a slimy substance in 

.e reservoir and this is what is probably 

‘using the trouble; it seems to be getting 

orse all the time. Can you advise me 
-hat.to use to clean out the jacket, reser- 

‘ir-and radiator?——-W. F. Barnard. 

Probably the water jacket on: the motor 


and the radiator have become - incrusted. 
Mix a solution of 1 pound of caustic soda 
to 1 gallon of water and fill the radiator 
and tank.. This should remain for 4 oF 5 
hours and be thoroughly circulated. Drain 
off and flush the radiator with clean water, 
using considerable pressure, if possible. If 
one treatment does not bring results try 
again. In flushing, the pump should be 
disconnected from the water circuit. 


ONE OR TWO LIGHTS 

Chicago—Editor Motor Age—Will you 
kindly state through the columns of the 
Readers’ Clearing House which will give 
better results, a single searchlight about 
8-inch located on the dash, or two 6-inch 
lights? They are to be used on a small 
touring car and in either case two oil 
lamps will also be used.—R. M. 

The two smaller lights will spread rays 
of light over a little more surface and 
nearer the ear; the larger light will throw 
rays farther and the light will be more 
intense. For country use the single light 
would be preferred. 


MEANS OF STARTING 


Elmira, N. Y,—Editor Motor Age—I 
have a car fitted with a detachable start- 
ing crank. It is a light machine and the 
other day I was stalled several miles 
from town through losing the starting 
erank. I have heard there are expedients 
in such cases, If so, please let me know 
of some of them.—E. H. T. 


If a light. car.shift to the lowest 


gear and give the car a shove, ofcourse 


diseigaging the clutch -the moment the 
motor starts. 





TIMING MOTORS 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age—lI 
would like to know through the columns 
of the Readers’ Clearing House the proper 
way to time any four-cylinder engine and 
how the vaives ought to be. Is there a 
difference in the timing between a mag- 
neto and a battery?—Joseph Fitzsimmons. 

It is becoming understood more and 
more that a hard and fast rule cannot be 
given as an answer to this question, be- 
cause there is a wider realization that de- 
sign has something to do with timing, 
shape of valve cams and sizes of valve 
heads, for instance. As a broad rule, 
however, the exhaust valves should open 
when the piston has reached 9/10 its work- 
ing stroke, and should close at dead top 
of exhaust stroke. The iniet valve should 
open at say 1/20 of the intake stroke of 
piston and close at 19/20 the stroke. The 
general but not universal order of opening 
where there are four cylinders is cylinders 
1, 3, 4, 2, counting from either end. The 
writer does not state whether he refers to 
high or low tension magneto. If high ten- 
sion, time the same as for a battery; if 
low tension, with make-and-break, time a 
little later, as the larger flame from the 
make-and-break is generally credited ‘with 
a quicker propagation—that is, the com- 
pressed gases are fully inflamed in a short- 
er period of time. In designing the valve 
cams have them so they give a quick lift 
and drop off without side thrust in the 
first case. There is much difference of 


opinion regarding timing, and, in fact, -it 
depends upon the motor to some. extent. 
The rule given will be found about eorrect. 
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SEB Leer or Arrot-JoHNnston Busgs WItH Top DEcK LOavED AND LOWER Not LOADED 


HE WORKING cost of a motor bus 
7 plus maintenance and repairs is not 
only less in proportion to displaced horse 
systems but, as has been proved, is also less 
per car mile than electric systems when 
every deduction is made for buried capital. 
The motor bus is, of course, heavier than a 
horse bus, but it is cheaper to run either 
singly or in numbers. It runs more 
smoothly because it is better balanced on 
the springs, which take up all harsh road 
shocks, while the rubber tires absorb all 
vibrations caused by minor inequalities of 
the road surface. Actually the weight of 
a motor bus is a factor in its smooth run- 
ning, taking into consideration the general 
eonstruction. It is not handicapped in any 
way as against either horse, street cars, 
buses or electric cars, none of which can 
ascend or descend with safety very steep 
gradients. The motor bus can be fur- 
nished with just as much reserve power as 
is considered necessary. 

lt has been argued that as the motor 
bus has to carry the dead weight of its 
propelling machinery there is a great wear 
on tires. This is correct, but the maximum 
amount spent on tires is not so great as to 
prevent the vehicle earning profits. Tire 
bills are now reduced to a maximum of 4 
cents per car mile. The advantage of 
great freedom and flexibility of route of 
the motor bus is established for all pur- 
poses. It is not only a desirable method 
of locomotion in the narrow and crowded 
streets of a city where surface street car 


lines do not already exist, but it is equally - 


well adapted to radiate out into the sub- 
urbs and enable workers in town to live 
miles away from their places of business, 
amid healthy surroundings, traveling to and 
fro with a comfort, rapidity and economy 
that would not otherwise be practicable. 
Motor buses are already indeed being ex- 
tensively used by railway and electric com- 
panies as feeders to their lines. 

The growth and value of neighborhoods 


will be increased by good motor bus ser- 
vices. The public have learned by experi- 
ence that as long as there are passengers 
to be carried a service will continke, and 
the services, they know, would not have 
been installed without solid knowledge of 
the existing and possible requirements of 
the neighborhood. A motor bus route be- 
comes quite as much an institution as a 
railway or electric line and creates the 
same confidence. The smallest of towns 
may now become progressive and modern 
at little cost. Rapid locomotion and inter- 
communication by road and rail are indis- 
pensable to the success of the general com- 
munity. The motor bus offers to all the 
safest, quickest and most economical and 
reliable means of road transport. 

The question of damage to roads by 
motor bus traffic has arisen in London, 
Paris, Berlin, Vienna and other cities. 
With regard to the rural roads it is inevit- 
able that if the motor bus route is merely 
of gravel or flint and the services are fre- 
quent the roads must be strengthened by 
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a substantial top dressing of granite, lime- 
stine, basalt or other rock or slag. A 
road so surfaced will not only minimize 
wear and tear on the motor vehicle tires 


but will last longer and cost less in an- 
nual maintenance than an ordinary flint 
or gravel road. The initial cost, further- 
more, of so strengthening the road will be 
infinitesimal as against the increased pub- 
lic traveling facilities. If the motor ser- 
vices replace horse services the roads will 
again be benefited by the motor buses, for 
they do not, as previously pointed out, 
kick a road to pieces as do horses but con- 
solidate a soundly built highway. For 
this latter reason motor buses are wel- 
comed in great cities where many heavy 
horse stages are used and where the 
regular stopping places of the vehicles 
and the route gradients are being continu- 
ously pulled to pieces by the horses, Noth- 
ing but granite or other rock sets will 
withstand the tractive efforts of horses to 
start or draw a heavy vehicle uphill. Gran- 
ite sets are usually deemed too noisy by 
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residents in the neighborhood and a quieter 
but easily destroyed pavement of asphalt 
or wood is used instead. The motor bus 
inflicts no damage whatever upon either 
wood or asphalt or tarred rock or slag 
roads. Certainly wherever lubricating oil 
is allowed to drop upon asphalt the asphalt 
is softened, but only for a few hours, and 
in any event is not affected by other 
traffic because the softened area is so 
small. The escape of surplus lubricating 
oil, however, should be prevented by fit- 
ting a light metal catcher along the length 
of the under frame beneath the motors. 
Readers probably will wonder upon what 
foundation the estimated running expenses 
of the 140 motor buses referred to in 
Motor Age of August 9 was based. The 
earning capacities were based, it will be 
remembered, upon the writer’s own obser- 
vation over a test period. It will be as 
well, perhaps, to add that on the test 
routes every return journey of 11 miles 
occupied three-quarters of an hour, with a 





Sinctu-Deck, SMOKING CoMPARTMENT, GASOLINE Bus 


short interval in the middle of the day for 
examination of each vehicle by the depot 
engineer. The regular stopping places 
numbered about twelve and the irregular 
pauses to take on or let off passengers 
numbered about twenty-four on each single 
journey. A little more than % gallon of 
lubricant per day per vehicle was used, 
searcely sufficient, however, and from 20 to 
21 gallons per day per vehicle of gasoline 
for the day’s work of 128 miles. The 
vehicles started at 6:30 a. m. and ran till 
1:30 the next morning, thus permitting of 
ample time at the end of each journey for 
oiling. Two shifts of employees were em- 
ployed for each bus—two drivers and two 
conductors. On Sundays the hours were 
9 a. m. to 12:30 the next morning. Every 
10,000 miles the vehicles under observa- 
tion are thoroughly overhauled. Between 
the time of reaching the garage and leav- 
ing in the morning they are examined and 
cleaned. Road inspectors about every 20 
minutes during the day also board each ve- 








hicle and observe its action—making such 
adjustments as are necessary for the gen- 
eral safety of the car for the day. 

And now for authentic figures of cost of 
running: The London Power Omnibus Co., 
with single-decked gasoline buses, found 
its expenses to be: fuel, 1% cents; drivers 
and conductors, 4 cents; maintenance and 
repairs, 644 cents. Total, 12 cents per bus 
mile. 

For double-decked gasoline buses carry- 
ing double the number of passengers, 
thirty-four, carried by the single-decked 
buses, their running costs are of course 
slightly higher, as follows: fuel, 2%4 cents; 
drivers and conductors, 4 cents; main- 
tenance, repairs and tires by contract, 9 
cents. Total, 154%4 cents per bus mile. 

The double-decked gasoline motor buses 
at Hastings, Eng., for their first year cost 
only 15 cents per bus mile to run. 

In Birmingham, Eng., the first five early 
double-decked gasoline buses ran for the 
year at 14 cents per bus mile. Inefficient 
lubrication and _ inattention, however, 
caused a heavy depreciation—approaching 
35 per cent. This of course could have 
been avoided. 

At Torquay five single-decked, sixteen- 
passenger, steam buses ran at 11 cents per 
bus mile on the following items: fuel and 
lubrication, 2 cents; drivers and conduc- 
tors, one of each to a vehicle, no shift, 3 
cents; tires, 3 cents; maintenance and re- 
pairs, 3 cents. 

At Norwich, Eng., several double-decked 
steam buses similar to steamers in London 
but running on country roads, cost to run 
14 cents per bus mile; drivers and condue- 
tors, 4 cents; fuel and lubrication, 3 cents; 
tires, 34% cents; maintenance and repairs, 
3% cents. 

The steam bus of the flash boiler type, 
it will be seen, is cheaper to run than the 
gasoline bus. The Torquay company paid 
a dividend of 7% per cent; another steam 
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bus operating company in Lancashire, Scot- 
land, paid a dividend of 15 per cent. These 
dividends provide for a depreciation ac- 
count of 20 per cent. The London Motor 
Omnibus Co., the Vanguard line, has al- 
ready declared an interim dividend of 10 
per cent, using gasoline vehicles. The 
earning capacities of the various lines of 
motor’ buses.referred to vary from 26 cents 
to 36 cents per bus mile, leaving ample 
margins for administration charges and a 
profit of from 4 to 10 cents per bus mile. 
Taking a mean average from the statistics 
published the accompanying estimate of 
the cost of running in country districts ten 
thirty-four-passenger buses of approved. 
type have been drawn up. Approximate 
figures as to income are also given: 


CAPITAL . 
Ten gasoline buses at $4,250 each. . . $42,500.00 
Fitting up. workshops, offices....... - 7,500.00 - 
- $50,000.00 
INCOME 


Revenue.at 26 cents per mile, eight 
buses continually running 28, 
miles each per annum, two buses 








being held in reserve............$60,666.50 
Advertising on ten buses at $100.... 1,000.00 
$61,666.50 
RUNNING COSTS 
Per Per bus 
annum mile 
Wages, eight drivers at 
$8.40 per week, eight 
conductors at $6 per 
ep rr es svete 6,240.00 2.66 cts. 
Fuel at 12 cents per gal- 
lon, 6 miles to gallon... 4,666.60 2.00 cts. 
Lubrication, 100 miles to ne 
gallon at 36 cents per ‘ 
STNG -v:9'n'5'5.cin 6 woes 0+ 746,60 0.32 cts. 
Tires, guaranteed 10,000 
miles per set, at $425 per . 
RR SES eer 8 ee Ue 
Maintenance and repairs.. 7,000.00 3.00 cts. 
. . $28,173.20 12.06 cts. 
Road and garage engineers 
cleaning, oiling......... 4,666.60 2.00 cts. 
. $32,839.80 14.06 cts. 
ADMINISTRATION 
Rent, rates, licenses, man- 
agement, office and gen- 
eral charges, insurance, 
Bap gies wh hag ar .$ 7,000.00 3.00 cts. 


etc. -eauped's 
Depreciation at 12% per 
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St. Pancras BOILer 
5,312.50 2.26 cts. 


$45,152.30 19.32 cts. 


cent annually, on $42.500 








Net profit....... ...-$16,514.12 6.68 cts. 


26.00 cts. 

Tt will be noticed that this estimate is 
for country gasoline bus services as dis- 
tinct from large city services as described 
in the issue of August 9. In this estimate 
one driver and conductor only to each 
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vehicle is provided, as the vehicles only 
travel in a working year of 300 days 9314 
miles daily. With journeys of about 10 
miles—out and 10 miles back, for instance 
—only five return journeys per day are 
necéssary. There will not be so many 


stoppages as for city traffic and time will 
therefore be saved all round. An average 


of 2% hours per return journey with a 
15 minutes’ rest before starting every al- 
ternate single journey to permit of oiling 
and general attention, gives 12% hours per 
day. Relief drivers and conductors, four 


of each, may be employed if desired—one- 


. driver and one conductor supplying relief 


ot 4 hours each to two vehicles—the same 
always so far as the driver is concerned— 
daily. This will give every driver and 
conductor two shifts daily of a little over 
4 hours each. It will entail an extra ex- 
pense of"1.33 cents per bus mile. 

Besides gasoline and steam single and 
double-decked buses there are made double- 
deck buses which require only one attend- 
ant, the driver. In Koenigstens and other 
parts of Europe motor buses worked by the 
electric overhead trolley system are com- 
ing into favor. They owe their existence 
to the desire to avoid the special track es- 
sential to trolleys, the cost of which 
forms such a large proportion of the total 
capital of a trolley undertaking. Not 
only do they not need a track but they can 
be put upon any ordinary road without 
modifying it and without interfering in 
any way with the general traffic. They are 
suitable in any country district for com- 
munication between villages of compara- 
tive unimportance where the cost of elec- 
tric roads would be prohibitive, but where 
water power is abundant and electricity 
can be generated at a low cost. The only 
drawback to these vehicles is that although 
they can maneuver over any part of a 
road where there is a trolley wire they 
cannot move away from it. 

In London, England, a company has been 
formed to run electric motor buses, power 
being derived from accumulators or stor- 
age batteries carried on the vehicles. The 
promoters reckon to run at 16 cents every- 
thing included per bus mile. It has yet to 
be proved that thie figure will not be ex- 
ceeded, 

In several parts of France and in Persia 
a train of vehicles as illustrated herewith 
is used. The first vehicle is a tractor, or 
more properly a locomotor, for it drives a 
pair of road wheels on each of the trailers 
by means of an extended flexibly-jointed 
shaft running the whole length of the 
train. Goods and passengers are conveyed 
by this train. The first vehicle only is 
fitted with rubber tires, all the others have 
steel tires which do not prevent the vehicle 
riding easily and without shock. ‘This is 
due to the six-wheeled principle used, the 
center—driven—pair of wheels of each 
vehicle being able to move a considerable 
distance vertically in the event of obstacles 
being met. Later ‘Motor Age will deal 
with the cost of running small motor buses. 














and subsequently with the cost of operat- 
ing freight vehicles of every description. 


BROWN TALKS OF BUSES 

George H. Brown, treasurer of the Win- 
ton Motor Carriage Co., arrived recently 
from a visit to the company’s London 
branch and a considerable jaunt on the 
Continent, had some interesting things to 
tell the Motor Age representative. 

‘*London, Berlin, Paris, Cologne and all 
the great centers are swarming with auto- 
mobiles,’’ said he. ‘‘You meet Americans 
touring in American cars everywhere. The 
foreigners no longer Jaugh at our product. 
The fine machines used by our tourists 
have taught them to respect our design- 
ers and makers. Of course, the majority 
of the foreign cars are of the high-priced 
variety, there are many two-cylinder cars. 

‘*Tt was, however, the spread of the 
use of gasoline cabs and buses which most 
interested me. In London you see two- 
story motor buses everywhere carrying pas- 
sengers at the same fare charged by the 
horse-drawn vehicles. Their drivers are 
very expert and always manage to lead 
the horse-drawn vehicles. They thread 
their way in the street maze With great 
cleverness and get ahead with remarkable 
speed. There are 600 of them in London. 


‘*Gasoline cabs are becoming very pop- ' 


ular in London. The fare charged is only 
slightly in advance of the shilling for 2 
miles demanded by the horse-drawn cabs. 
There have recently been established two 
motor cab companies in London, One is 
equipped with two-cylinder cabs of the 
landaulet type, which have extra folding 
seats and will carry five passengers be- 
sides the driver. It has 250 cabs in use. 
Another motor cab company has fifty cabs 
in operation. All the cabs are fitted with 
taxameters. 
STEAM BOILERS 

Owing to its simplicity of operation and 
inherent merit as a power generator, the 
steam motor has made phenomenal ad- 
vances abroad during the past 18 months. 
On this page is illustrated one of the latest 
types of boilers employed in motor trucks, 
or lorries as they are termed across the 
ocean. The St. Pancras is of the vertical 
top-fired class and has 240 8-inch hori- 
zontal fire tubes always submerged. Nine- 
ty-three square feet of heating surface and 
3.7 square feet of grate area are provided. 
sy referring to the illustration a central 
‘ube is shown rising from a hemispherical 
‘irebox B to the top plate and in this shoot 
s carried a firing plate A. This reaches 
ownward to a partition F, separating the 
our bottom rows of tubes from the upper 
ur. A casing C placed around the outer 
nds of the tubes corrals all the heated 
\ses rising from the furnace and returns 
iem through the upper tubes. The parti- 
on F is furnished with what is termed a 
‘over into which is led at one side the ex- 
.ust which later finds a vent from the op- 
site side through a pipe E. By removing 
1.e cover D the exteriors can be examined. 
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A few details of the many other steam 
boilers ysed abroad include the Allchin 
with its sixty-eight fire tubes 14-inch out- 
side diameter with a heating surface of 
86 square feet and grate area of 3 square 
feet. Two hundred pounds of steam press- 
ure is used. A tubular feed water heater 
with the exhaust steam passing through 
it is provided. In the Berthington are forty- 
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one tubes 114-inch internal diameter with 
3.9 feet of grate area and a working press- 
ure of 200 pounds. In this boiler central 
top firing is used, with a clinkering door 
at the side below the foot plate. The 
Foden boiler requires fifty fire tubes, each 
1%-inch in diameter. In the Mann are 
fifty 1%4-inch fire tubes, with 80 square 
feet of heating surface and 3 square feet 
of grate area. The Savage, a locomotive 
type of boiler, possesses forty-five fire 
tubes, each with a diameter of 1% inches, 
and has 95 square feet of heating surface 
with 3 square feet of grate area. Firing 
ean be done at the top or side. The 
Thames, a top-fired boiler, uses thirty-two 
1%-ineh fire tubes and has 3 square feet 
grate area and but 50 square feet of heat- 
ing surface. Nineteen long barrel fire 
tubes 154 inches in diameter and four 
tubes 2% inches in diameter combine in 
the Wallis boiler, which has the fire door 
at the back on the foot plate level. The 
Yorkshire double-ended boiler has in it 
thirty-five fire tubes on each side of the 
central flue, each tube 1% inches internal 
diameter. Sixty-five square feet of heat- 
ing surface and 3.35 of grate area are 
installed. Both side ends of the boiler 
open for inspection of the sets of tubes. 
The Stewart boiler has a working steam 
pressure of 175 pounds steam which is 
generated from forty 14-inch fire tubes 
together with a grate area of 31% square 
feet. Central top-firing is employed. The 
Hindley boiler of the locomotive type has 
a working steam pressure of 225 pounds 
with forty-eight 114-inch fire tubes. In 
this boiler the outer firing box casing is 
earried considerably higher than the top 
of the barrel, the steam space thereby be- 
ing well above the firebox, the crown of 
which, with the tubes, are submerged. 





THE Buses ARE INTERIORALLY FINISHED AS LUXURIOUSLY AS A PULLMAN 




















HE first 
thing for 
the purchaser 
of a car to doas regards his tires is to make 
sure that they are large enough to easily 
carry their load. The tire manufacturers 
are more strict than used to be the case 
about permitting automobile manufactur- 
ers to undertire their cars, but it is by no 
means as frequent as it should be for one 
to find a car whose tires are of sufficient 
size to warrant the claim that tire main- 
tenance for that car will be as small as 
possible. A pneumatic tire should stand 
up practically round under its load when 
the car is standing still, and this means 
with passengers and all supplies on board. 
If it does not do this, either it is too small, 
or it is not sufficiently inflated. The air 
pressure for inflation should run from 70 
pounds for a small front tire .to about 85 
pounds for rear tires in the larger sizes. 
It is possible to use an undersized tire by 
inflating it to a high pressure, but this 
makes the tire hard running, and the 
heavy load per square inch between the 
tire and the road causes the tread to cut 
easily, thus putting the tire in danger of 
bursting. A tire ample in size for its 
work will not have to be inflated very 
hard, and the same proportional amount of 
compression or bending will amount to 
more in inches, and therefore afford greater 
comfort to the passengers because of the 
increased depth of the air space at the 
point of support. 

The following table is given by the 
Diamond Rubber Co. for the maximum per- 
missible loads which tires should carry, 
exclusive of passengers: 


SIZE OF TIRES FOR DIFFERENT 


WEIGHTS , 

Size Weight per wheel 
ey 2 Seer eat eee 225 Ibs. 
Se OO NG vin discs bd RASS Ua wee he 350 Ibs. 
NL: a'a'o Shu wdsc a dues Saw bis’ oo 4 00 Ibs. 
DEE Sine bcp hao seen Baw sR KS oie 450 Ibs. 
Si aan 0 o's sa 0d Slee tics ss one's 550 lbs. 
SS SRS Cee a ees 550 Ibs. 
eT RS ae eens oes 600 Ibs. 
BE 5 h.5's bibs BA WS Dik s\n. O'S. vis ve @ Ais 650 lbs. 
SE. Sanaa ie hota S's Mas bSs6 40.0 0 050 700 Ibs. 
BGK: CES ah wa bob's os Cae ck vs Vimo S 700 lbs. 
ne “ies 4 KGa ne ck Re bes wing ee 750 Ibs. 
NE <2-Ss Sam nih on oA eo hb so dae 900 Ibs. 
PNET sca wbivesns cigs code evevenre 1,000 Ibs. 


This is not a very satisfactory way to 
rate the capacity of a tire, as the addi- 
tional weight it will carry due to passen- 
gers will depend a good deal on whether 
it is on a front or a rear wheel. A better 
plan, it seems to me, is to specify the 
total load which the tire snould carry, 
of which the following is a representative 
table suggested for foreign: tires by a cor- 
respondent of the Autocar: 


Approximate Weight per 
Size of are teen eee 
700x 65...........-28x2% 210 
De) eae . .28x3 


418 
450 


700s 8S : tee 
He BS ore 
760x 30x38 








eee ewer enres 


See Os ks sev eee ee 36x3 51 

SRS pets Fa 82x4 531 
eA eo 34x4 570 
8 S| SESS Fa 838x5 674 
CRPTO s ack wiawbwiees 87x5 792 


Having selected the tires, the next thing 
to do is to keep them pumped up to what- 
ever pressure is found necessary to carry 
the load without flattening. This means 
that the valves must be kept tight, that 
the valve stem bases must also be tight 
where they connect with the tubes, and 
that any patches and cemented joints 
should also be positively known to be 
tight. Perhaps the most common cause of 
a slack tire is leakage past the ‘‘ valve in- 
side’? of the common American form of 
valve. This little valve member is very 
easily damaged by oil getting into it from 
the pump, by accidental dirt, or by abra- 
sion of the little gray rubber ring from 
repeated removal and reinsertion of the 
‘*inside,’’ as is commonly done to expe- 
dite the deflation of the inner tube. This 
rubber ring is very delicate, and it does 
not commonly survive more than two or 
three unscrewings of the ‘‘inside.’’ As 
these insides cost only 10 cents each, at re- 
tail, it is a simple matter to carry a few of 
them in the tire repair kit, and throw one 
of them away whenever a test with a 
moistened finger over the valve stem shows 
that air is escaping. The provident motor- 
ist will carry one or two spare dust caps 
also, as they are easily lost. 

Although these dust caps contain rubber 
washers they ought on no account to be 
relied upon to make the valve tight, and 
the caps should be screwed on only finger- 
tight. The man who depends on the cap 
to make a valve tight, and will not spend 
10 cents for a new valve inside, deserves 
all the troubles that a slack tire will pres- 
ently visit upon him. 

A tire casing punctured by anything 
larger than a slender nail should have a 
piece of canvas cemented inside to prevent 
the inner tube from blowing out. If the 
eut be large it will be necessary to use 
several thicknesses of canvas, which should 
be cut successively about 1 inch larger all 
around and the smallest applied first. A 
single layer of canvas, or even two, will 
gradually stretch and eventually blow out. 
If the cut is large, a tire sleeve, preferably 
of the studded chrome leather sort, is best 
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laced over 
the cut be- 
fore the tire 





is. inflated. For repair canvas the 
thing to use is medium-weight sail 
cloth. It is not a bad plan for 


the motorist to carry a’ square foot 
or two in the ear. On account of its 
unusual strength it serves very well also 
in case of a blow-out to prevent the inner 
tube from working out through the casing 
under the tire sleeve. A fairly large strip 
of sail cloth laid between the tube and the 
shoe in this manner will often permit a car 
to travel with safety several hundred 
miles, or till the sleeve is worn out. 

A rim-cut shoe can generally be repaired 
if taken in time, provided not more than 
one or two plies of the fabric have been 
eut through. If it is not attended to 
promptly, water will gradually rot the re- 
maining plies of fabric, and the tire will 
blow out in a place where it is exceedingly 
difficult to make even a temporary repair. 
However, if the cut or blow-out is not 
more than a couple of inches long, it is 
possible to prolong the life of the shoe a 
little by cementing a couple of pieces of 
strong sail cloth inside the shoe and ecar- 
rying the second and larger one of them 
over the edge of the shoe so it will be held 
by the bead of the rim. As the shoe is 
subjected to constant and severe bending 
at this point, the canvas is pretty certain 
to give way before long, and if only ordi- 
nary cement is used it will likewise creep 
and loosen. If one of the so-called ‘‘acid 
cure’’ cements is used the patch will last 
longer, but it is always necessary to re- 
lieve it of tensional strain by using a tire 
sleeve at that point. 

In using sail cloth for these repairs, it 
is necessary to coat it several times with 
rubber solution, whereas, if a prepared 
eanvas patch be employed, a single coat 
will suffice. The prepared patches, how- 
ever, are all of comparatively light canvas, 
and they soon stretch and blow out. It is 
necessary also, when using acid cure 
cements, to follow directions strictly for 
results. The patch is applied instant- 
ly after being brushed over with 
the acid solution. The acid acts on 
the rubber so quickly that a de- 
lay of a few seconds will spoil the 
job. Consequently it is impossible to 
cement a large surface at one time, and 
the amateur would do best to confine his 
work to small repairs till he gains pro- 
ficiency. 

When one has a weak tire shoe it is 
much better to take it off and hold it for 
emergency use than it is to keep/it in ser- 
vice till it bursts. The life of an inner 
tube is determined by the number of 
patches it will stand, and when two or 














three patches happen to come close togeth- 
er, the life of that tube is likely to be at 
an end. It is poor policy to save an in- 
significant amount of service in a worn- 


out shoe at the cost of destroying an inner: 


tube. 

On the other hand, an emergency shoe 
can be substituted at any time for a good 
casing which has been locally cut,. and 
which by prompt repair may be saved from 
destruction of the fabric at that point. In 
this way the emergency shoe will pay for 
itself a great many times over, as the cost 
of vulcanizing small cuts in the thread of 
the sound tire is quite insignificant when 
they are taken in time. A shoe properly 
eared for should be good for two or three 
retreadings at least. 

A cut reaching to the fabric will not 
only cause the fabric to rot, but it will ad- 
mit dirt, and especially mud, which will 
gradually work in between the fabric and 
the tread, or, if the cut is deep enough, 
between the plies of fabric, thereby pro- 
ducing destructive ‘‘sand blisters,’’ often 
at some distance from the cut itself. A 
tire which punctures repeatedly is either 
overloaded, or of poor material. The tires 
made today are far better puncture-resist- 
ers than those made a few years ago, and 
if not overloaded they will often run thou- 
sands of miles without punctures, 

Tt is not a bad plan to cast an eye over 
the tires every time a stop is made, as it 
takes a nail or a similar object some time 
to work its way through the casing, and 
one may often be fortunate enough to dis- 
cover it before it reaches the inner tube. 

Although there are many ingenious and 
attractive forms of quick detachable tires 
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in the market, it is not necessary to have 
these in order to have reasonable comfort 
and satisfaction. There are tire tools now 
to be had with which the removal and re- 
placement even of a large tire is a simple 
matter. I have myself derived particular 
satisfaction from the use of the Michelin 
tire fork. It is intended to facilitate the 
insertion and removal of valve stems and 
lugs, which it certainly does to perfection. 
The prongs of. the fork are slipped under 
the free edge of the shoe, between it and 
the inner tube, and the edge of the shoe is 
engaged in the bend A, of the prongs, 
whose ends bear against the rim. The in- 
ner tube is pulled sidewise clear of the 
prongs, and the fork is then used to pry 
the edge of the shoe over past the valve 
stem. The ends of the prongs at the same 
time move—by virtue of the little rollers 
they carry—to the outer bead of the rim. 
The valve stem is then inserted straight 
without coaxing. If a quick detachable 
form of tire is chosen for the rear wheels 
it should be one that is held against creep- 
ing by lugs or shoulders in addition to the 
air pressure. A shoe not held in this man- 
ner will be very likely to creep and tear 
out the valve stem on bad hills. Of 
course this does not apply to the front 
tires, but if the tires are the same size it 
would be better to have them interchange- 


EDITOR'S NOTE—The first of a series of articles 
by Herbert L. Towle, a New England motor car 
authority. 


able, so that they can be worn out on the 
front wheels when no longer serviceable 
for driving. ; 
There is a great difference in rubber. 
That used for the treads of the best tires — 


~ is tough and lasts a long time, but a good 


deal of the rubber used for repair work 
is very inferior. I have in mind an old - 
American tire which for some reason be- 
came worn so as to require retreading for. 
about one-half of its circumference. This 
tire has run about 1,500 miles since re- 
treading, and the second tread is worn al- 
most to the fabric, while the original tread 
on the other portion shows scarcely any 
wear. 

The pressure held by tires will not be a 
constant quantity, but will vary according 
to the temperature. A tire inflated to a 
pressure of 80 pounds per square inch at a 
temperature of 50 degrees Fahrenheit, 
when heated by running to 150 degrees, 
sustains an increase in pressure of 15% 


“pounds per square inch, or nearly 20 per 


cent. This is probably as great a change 
in temperature as the tire will be likely 
to encounter, unless on a racing car, but 
it is enough to show that if speeding is in- 
tended, the air pressure on the tires should 
be carefully looked after before starting. 

A’new tire will have to be pumped about 
three times at intervals of a few days be- 
fore it stretches to its ultimate dimensions. 
If this is not done the stretching of the 
fabric will cause it to ride slack. The 
lugs also will need tightening, as it takes 
time for them to seat themselves in the 
shoe. If the lugs and the lock nut on the 
valve stem are not screwed tight they will 
admit water, if the tire does not creep. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION NEEDED IN IOWA 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Editor Motor Age— 
Since the details covering the trip of the 
Franklin six-cylinder car from San Fran- 
cisco to New York in 15 days 2 hours 12 
minutes have become known, we find our- 
selves much interested in the laws affect- 
ing motoring throughout the state of Iowa, 
and should be glad to receive information 
on this subject through your columns. The 
matter that particularly calls up the ques- 
tion relates to the hold-up of our car at 
Chelsea, Ia., 30 miles west of Cedar Rapids, 
where our men were stopped by several 
farmers armed with Winchester rifles. It 
Secins that at Montour, Ia., the car met a 
faruer driving along leisurely. The horses 
shc ved some signs of fright and our men 
sto: ped the car 300 feet away. The horses 
ga\° a lunge toward the side of the road; 
the farmer made no effort to control them, 
but dropped the reins, jumped out and 
too’ the animals by the head. The car 
mo\-d on slowly, but as it came alongside 
the vate farmer showered upon our men a 
tira > of words and threatened to vent his 
Tag: on them with a hammer which he 





carried in the wagon. Naturally our men 
passed on, leaving him to cool down. On 
approaching the next town they. were 
hailed and informed that they were 
wanted. On making inquiry they could 
not learn where or for what purpose. At 
the next town their reception committee 
was a half dozen men with rifles, who 
halted them, though for what no one knew. 
The odds were too great and believing dis- 
eretion the better part, the car was 
stopped. The hold-up gang simply knew 
that instructions had been ’phoned on, 
calling for the detention of men and car. 
No reasoning seemed to avail, and rather 
than wait indefinitely, our men persuaded 
the leader of the gang to get aboard the 
six-cylinder transcontinental car and go 
back 22 miles to the office of the local 
judge, near where the trouble originated. 
Here they were told that $50 would uphold 
the majesty of the law and satisfy the 
farmer for slight damages to the pole of 
his wagon, broken when the horses lunged 
to the side of the road, and which could 
doubtless have been avoided had he been 


a more competent horseman. After con- 
siderable parleying, the judge accepted $25 
and gave our men a passport which avoid- 
ed further hold-ups. Is it possible in Iowa 
to arrest a man without a warrant, simply 
on a telephone call? Can a motorist who 
is rightfully on the highway be lawfully 
detained for 8 hours, and held up at the 
point of a rifle? If so, is not the state of 
Iowa a-dangerous one for the motorist, 
and should it not be avoided? Moreover, 
as illustrating the sentiment of the farmer, 
it should be known that our men were 
told all through the state that the farmers, 
very bitter at the automobile, had read the 
newspaper accounts of the trip and had 
boasted that if the car came through Iowa, 
trouble would ensue. Is it not high time. 
that the laws of Iowa were at least modi- 
fied so as to protect the motorist lawfully 
on the highway, and should not the farm- 
ers of the state at least undergo an educa- 
tion which will show them the advantage 
of the automobile, and that drivers of this 
style of vehicle have some rights.—H. H. 
Franklin Mfg. Co. 
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GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, WHERE THE AUTOMOBILE CLUB OF AmeERICA SHOW WILL Br HELD 


Baron de Dieirich Dead—Baron de 
Dietrich, a partner in the firm of de Diet- 
rich & Co., suddenly died at Niederbronn. 

Germany’s Show Date—The German 
automobile show will be held in Berlin 
from November 24 to December 4. This 
is earlier than the French exhibit and 
Germany is credited with following the 
English idea. 

Will Fight Law—Next winter the Kan- 
sas City Automobile Club will make a 
campaign for the repeal of the obnoxious 
section of the state law which requires a 
license fee of ¢2 for each county through 
which a car passes. 

After State Rewards—<Applications for 
state rewards for roads to be built next 
year are pouring into the office of the 
Michigan state highway commissioner in a 
stream. _ Commissioner Horatio 8. Earle 
says that the record for any previous year 
has already been passed and that he. ex- 
pects more applications. He states that 
the supervisors throughout the state are 
becoming educated to the advantages to 
be derived through the state reward good 
roads law. 

Now a Floral Parade—Flushed with the 
triumphs of a summer parade, a hill-climb 
and an economy test, all of which more 
than met the highest expectations, the 
Minneapolis Automobile Club is now pre- 
paring for a flora] parade which will sur- 
pass all previous efforts of the kind in the 
northwest. Florists already are under con- 
tract to decorate many of the cars. Prizes 
aggregating $300 have been offered to the 
men participating in the parade, while five 
jewelers of the city have offered prizes 
worth $100 for the women. The parade 
will be given September 6 under the direc- 
tion of the automobile club, and the 
patronage of the Retail Dealers’ Associa- 
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tion, and is expected to be the big event 
vf state fair week in this city. The cars 
will be divided into touring, runabout and 
electric sections. 

Crude Oil for Farmers—Officials of the 
Terminal Bridge Co., of Leavenworth, 
Kan., announce they will furnish farmers 
in that vicinity crude oil for use on the 
roads in the sandy bottoms. Other methods 
of improving the roads, such as the use of 
brush, have failed. 

Jamaica Tour Arranged—Announcement 
has been sent out for an automobile tour 
of the Island of Jamaica, West Indies, 
leaving Boston, October 31, and returning, 
due to arrive November 26. One of the 
Admiral fleet of steamers of the United 
Fruit Co. has been chartered exclusively 
for the party. While the itinerary has not 
been published as yet, Chester I. Camp- 
bell, at 5 Park square, Boston, who has 
charge of the tour, states that after a 


‘most enjoyable sea trip of 5 days from 


Boston the tourists with their cars will 
disembark at Fort Antonio on the north 
coast of the island. From there the party 
will tour. 

Mississippi At It—H. F. Blakeslee, super- 
intendent of the department of agriculture 
and commerce of the state of Mississippi, 
which was created »y the legislature this 
year, is determined to place the subject of 
public roads squarely before the people of 
his state. His next bulletin will deal with 
the subject, and in order to secure the 
desired information he is sending out hun- 
dreds of queries to county officials. He 
desires to ascertain the mileage of public 
roads in each county, classification, under 
which system worked, experiments with 
different classes of highways, investment 
in roadworking machinery, bridges built 
and so on. The bulletin will thus give a 


fair survey of what the various counties 
are doing, and through this means Mr. 
Blakeslee hopes to encourage a general era 
of road building and lay the foundation of 
a good roads campaign in every county in 
the state. 


Dust Some Good—Farmers in Somerset- 
shire, England, declare that the dust raised 
by motor cars is no nuisance to them, as 
this year there has been a remarkable free- 
dom from blight in their apple orchards 
and the dust is given credit for it. 

Politicians Using Cars—A campaign in 
automobiles is promised for Oakland 
county, Mich., this fall and Governor War- 
ner, P. H. Kelley, candidate for lieutenant 
governor, and Congressman Samuel Smith 
will be the automobilists. On September 
13, 14 and_15 they will drive through the 
county in automobiles, making stops at 
every village and town. 

Alive in New York—Frederick H. 
Elliott, of Syracuse, secretary of the New 
York State Automobile Association, has 
started a campaign for individual members 
of that organization which has been sur- 
prisingly successful so far. Directors of 
the association will meet in Syracuse in 
September, when the application of the 
Westchester Motor Club will be voted on. 

Won by Yarrow-Napier—The English 
motor boats had no competitors in the 
race for the international cup, Dixie of 
America, challenger for the cup, failing to 
put in an appearance. The three boats 
that jualified in the British eliminating 
trial competed, the result being the same 
as in the _ preliminary—Yarrow-Napier, 
Rose en Soleil and Daimler I. The win- 
ner’s time was 1 hour 30 minutes 8 sec- 
onds, nearly 30 minutes faster than Daim- 
ler’s. The course was about 32 knots. 
Rose en Soleil is a steamer. . 

Queer Mishap—A 10-horsepower automo- 
bile belonging to George W. Phelps, of 
Syracuse, met with a queer mishap near 
Syracuse last week. Mr. Phelps’ son 
Claude with some friends went to Otisco 
lake. At the top of a steep hill, which 
ran down to the shores of the lake, they 
left the car for a few minutes with the 
engine running. In their absence the en- 
gine jarred itself going and ran at full 
speed for the lake. A tree stopped part 
of the machine, a ditch some more and 
the rest went into the lake. 

Louisiana Organizes—The League of 
Louisiana, organized recently, recorded its 
charter in New Orleans last week. Its 
purpose is to encourage and assist in the 
advancement of automobilists; to secure 
the enactment of just and the repeal of 
obnoxious laws; to secure better streets 
and public roads, and in general to pro- 
mote the welfare of its members. Samucl 
Weis is president; P. M. Nulner, vice-pres'- 
dent; Jules Godchaux, secretary, and l'-. 
A. J. Mayer, treasurer. The directors ar:: 
J. M. Sherrouse, Samuel Stone, Jr., J. “’. 
Burguieres, T. R. Favley, O. T. Maier, +’ 
J. Magruder and L. K. Nicholson. -\' 














these men are of New Orleans, but the 
league is already acquiring a large state 
membership. It is proposed to begin ac- 
tive work shortly. This marks the. first 
large organization of automobilists for the 
state of Louisiana. 


Another Gliddenite Home—Palmer Ab- 
 bott, of New Orleans, who took part in the 
Glidden tour, has returned to his home 
city. Mr. Abbott, while trying to get 
some water out of his gasoline, lost 4 
minutes and as a result failed to qualify 
for the trophy by four points, 

Mayor Becker en Tour—Mayor Becker, 
Milwaukee’s youthful executive, is driv- 
ing from Milwaukee to New York in a 
Pope-Toledo. He stopped in Cleveland last 
Saturday night and made a_ political 
speech. Before he returns he will do a 
lot of this sort of talking. One of the 
features of the trip is that no baggage 
is carried outside of one satchel. 

Tag Count In Minneapolis—Since the 
new license law in Minneapolis went into 
effect, last march, the city clerk has issued 
491 licenses. This does not mean quite 
that number of new mackines, although 
over 400 have been placed in Minneapolis 
this year. In some cases holders of state 
licenses have secured new city licenses, in 
order to preserve the individuality of their 
numbers. 


Change in Trophy Race Course—The 
course for England’s tourist trophy race 
has been changed. The start is still at 
Douglas, thence across the Isle of Man 
to Peel, then north to Kirkmichael, and 
then over last year’s course by way of 
Ballaugh and Ramsey, over Snaefell to the 
start. This shortens the circuit so it will 
be necessary to make it five laps instead 
of four. Through the adoption of this 
route the southern end of the course is 
eliminated. 


Obstacle Race Results—During the pow- 
wow and picnic of Tuscahoma Tribe of Red 
Men at Mobile, Ala., Friday, August 17, 
an automobile obstacle race, the first event 
of its kind to be held in the south, was 
one of the chief attractions. The contest- 
auts, fully a dozen in number, circled the 
ball park three times on a course obstruct- 
ed by flags and dummies. Few of the ob- 
structions were knocked down or even 
touched by the machines. Messrs. Stuart 
and Jett tied for first place. 

Celebrates Opening of Drive—More than 
100 motor cars participated in the Kansas 
City Automobile Club’s parade on the 
cliff drive, one of the finest parks in that 

ity, on the evening of August 22. On 
his date motorists were, for the first time, 
inder an ordinance passed 2 days previous- 
y by the city council, permitted to use 
he drive. A complete tour of the park 
vas «made, after which the parade con- 


inued through the downtown streets. Pres- _ 


lent W. W. Cowen, of the club, in a 
Veleh driven by E. L. Decamp, led the 
ine. With him was Alderman Havens, 
‘ader of the majority party in the council. 
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an advocate of the motor car.~ Other city 
officials were also on the trip. The drive 
will be open to motorists each Wednesday. 
The opening of the drive was fought for 
by the club and it is due to its efforts that 
success finally came. 

Way They Have In Jersey—A Milburn 
policeman, Officer Reeve, jumped on the 
running board of a car passing through 
Milburn, N. J., and attempted to place the 
driver under arrest. The latter, however, 
refused to yield and carried the cop to 
Wyoming, where he made him get out. 
The officer is still looking for him. 

ln a Dangerous Position—Judge William 
S. Downs, of Derby, Conn., recently went 
through a thrilling experience. He was 
traveling on a narrow road along the Hous- 
atonic river when the wind lifted his hat. 
He reached for it and in doing so turned 
the car into a fence. The machine dropped 
over a steep bank, swerved and the wheels 


on one side went over thé edge of a cliff. 


high above the river. The other wheels 
held, though. The judge feared to move 
for a few minutes, then he grabbed the 
limb of a tree and pulled himself out of 
the car. Later a team of horses yanked 
the car out of danger. 

One More—A Buffalo citizen, whose 
name was withheld, recently sent the 
following communication to Mayor Adam: 
‘*T have a suggestion to make which will, 
if lived up to, prevent an automobile 
from running over any one alighting from 
a street car. It is only an extension of 
the rule followed by the street car com- 
pany. A car in Buffalo is not allowed to 
pass another at a crossing. Let an ordi- 
nance be passed and enforced that an 
automobile must not pass a street car at a 
crossing. If they pass at the middle of 
a block there will be no accidents, for 
no one will be getting off. If an auto- 
mobile gets to a crossing where a car is 
standing it should stop-until the car starts. 
If such a rule were enforced the streets 
would be much safer.’’ Many Buffalo 
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automobilists, who believe that their bur- 
dens and restrictions are already too many, 
are not in favor of the suggestions. 

Give Kids Good Time—The Aerocar com- 
pany had an orphans’ day of its own when 
it took a bunch of Detroit youngsters for 
a long ride in several air-cooled machines. 

All Deny It—John Eustis, J. C. Kerri- 
son, J. C. Wetmore, A. N. Jervis and A. 
Schwalbach, eastern newspaper men, are 
out with a denial that they. will write 
special articles for the daily edition of 
Automobile Topics during the Vanderbilt 
cup race. 

Revengeful Farmers—Around Rochester, 
Minn., the farmers and motorists are at 
war and as a result the former are said 
to be retaliating by making the roads unfit 
for automobile travel by plowing in such 
a way that while they are excellent for 
carriage use a car finds them rough-going. 
The St. Paul road leading out of Orinoco 
is cited as an instance, 

Youthful Tourist—Connecticut boasts of 
a 13-vear-old boy who is an ardent tourist 
—Alfred H. Hubbard, son of H. W. Hub- 
bard, ex-president of the Hubbard Motor 
Co., of Middletown, Conn. The youngster 
recently drove his father’s car on a 500- 
mile tour at an average rate of speed of 
17 miles an hour, going through without a 
mishap. The boy makes his own repairs 
and it is no uncommon thing for him to 
put on a new tire alone. 

County Fairs Progressive—A new part is 
to be played by automobiles in county 
fairs, according to the plans that have 
been made by the management of the 
Shelby county, Indiana, fair, who have 
arranged an automobile day. This will be 
September 5 and will be known as old 
soldiers’, ‘children’s and automobilists’ 
day. There will be an automobile exhibit 
and owners of automobiles will be offered 
special inducements to attend. Other 
county fairs in the state will: watch the 
new venture with interest and may adopt 
a similar feature if it proves successful. 
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GEORGE C. JOHN IN AN AMERICAN MORS ON A BUSINESS TRIP 


Has Vulcanicing Plan:—The Gibson Au- 
tomobile Co., of Indianapolis, has opened 
a vuleanizing plant, which it will conduct 
under the name of the Auto Tire Re- 
pair Co. 

Ritchie Making Motors—G. M. Ritchie, 
formerly superintendent of the Autocar 
Co., of Ardmore, Pa., and later superin- 
tendent of the Royal Motor Car Co., of 
Cleveland, has accepted a position as super- 
intendent of the Continental. Motor Mfg. 
Co., of Muskegon, Mich. 


Goes With Ajax—aA. S. LeVino, formerly 
western sales manager of the Maxwell- 
Briseoe Motor Co., has resigned to take a 
position with the Ajax Standard Tire & 
Rubber Co. Mr. LeVino will travel ex- 
tensively for the Ajax concern, and will, 
in addition, have general charge of the 
metropolitan district. 

Recruit From Carriage Trade—A. J. 
Johr, an Indianapolis carriage dealer, is 
making extensive improvements in his 
place of business, preparatory to entering 
into the automobile business next season. 
He is having concrete floors laid through- 
out and steel ceilings installed. Mr. Johr 
was the Indianapolis agent for the Rich- 
mond cars last season but has done nothing 
in the automobile line this. year. 


Firestone Men Meet—The annual stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. was held at the company’s 
general offices in Akron. . The annual 
statement showed a large increase in vol- 
ume of business the last fiscal year, during 
which period the plant capacity has been 
tripled and several new branches estab- 
lished. ‘The financial report was a satis- 
faetory one to the stockholders and the 
year’s outlook shown to be flattering. The 
following directors were re-elected: H. 8. 
Firestone, Will Christy, A. C. Miller, R. J. 
Firestone and L. E. Sisler. The directors 


- met and re-elected the following officers: 


ll. .8. Firestone, president and general 
manager; Will Christy, vice-president; 8. 
G. Carkhuff, secretary; L. E. Sisler, treas- 
urer. The annual Firestone convention of 
branch managers and salesmen held an en- 
thusiastic session on the 17th and 18th. 


Silences Kickers—The new garage of C. 
F. Ettwein, of Kansas City, who handles 
the Aerocar and Welch, at Thirty-seventh 
and Main streets, has been completed. Pro- 
tests of property owners to the location of 
the garage were silenced by the erection 
of an artistic structure which fits in well 
with the residence section in which it was 
erected by Mr. Ettwein. 


New Thomas Factory—The new building 
of the E. R. Thomas Motor Co. at Buffalo 
is being made with the new system of con- 
crete, reinforced with steel. It will be 260 
feet in length, 60 feet wide and four 
stories in height, and will adjoin the pres- 
ent buildings of the company. It is ex- 
pected that this new structure will be 
completed within the next 25 days, and 
will be ready for occupancy in time for the 





installation of machinery for the first of 
the 1907 product. The building is made 
by the formation of wooden molds and the 
pouring of the concrete into these, after 
the steel reinforced beams have been put 
into place. 


Hoosier Dealers to Celebrate—Indianap- 
olis dealers and manufacturers are plan- 
ning some sort of a demonstration to cap 
off a most successful season. Throughout 
the spring and summer they have been so 
busy manufacturing or selling cars they 
have not found time for much relaxation. 
An automobile show has been suggested, 
while others are in favor of a floral 
parade some time this fall. 


Frisco Demand Good—G. A. Boyer, San 
Francisco representative of the H. H. 
Franklin company, who visited the fac- 
tory at Syracuse last week, says people 
are almost standing in line in San Fran- 
cisco waiting for automobiles. The street 
ear service is poor and that in a measure 
accounts for the big demand. Mr. Boyer 
has moved six times since the earthquake 
and fire which followed it. 


Ready to Open—O. E. Seager, president 
of the recently incorporated Jackson Auto- 
mobile Co., of Kansas City, announces that 
the firm will start into business September 
1 at 312 West Ninth street, where sales- 
rooms and a garage have been leased. The 
company is incorporated for $10,000, with 
$6,0:)0 paid in, and the privilege is re- 
tained to increase the stock to $100,000. 
Several Jackson models are already in Mr. 
Seager’s hands. 


Unique Building Stunt—The Mississippi 
Valley Automobile Co., 3927 to 3933 Olive 
street, St. Louis, has had taken an inter- 
esting photograph showing the raising of 
the entire roof of its building for the pur- 
pose of adding a second story. The build- 
ing is 80 feet front by 150 deep. The 
company decided to add another story and 
the architects worked out the plan of rais- 
ing the roof in its entirety, which was 
done, the roof first being raised sufficiently 
to put on the joists for the second floor, 
then the shoring was put on top of the 
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joists and the roof carried up to its proper 
height. The company occupied the build- 
ing the entire time during the alterations 
without disturbance to its business. 


Change of Base—The Cook & Stoddard 
Co., Washington agent for the Locomo- 
bile, White, Cadillac, Franklin and Baker, 
has closed its salesrooms at 1026-28 Con- 
necticut avenue and has moved all its 
stock into its large garage at the corner 
of Twenty-second and P streets. 


Gillard Going to Denver—Stanley Gil- 
lard, Chicago manager for the Hartford 
Rubber Works, has been given charge, of 
the Denver office of the company, his phy- 
sician having advised him to seek a milder 
clime because of incipient lung trouble. 


Pire No Handicap—On August 18 fire 
destroyed the manganese bronze foundry 
of the Kilgore Auto Air Cushion Co., of 
Boston, maker of Kilgore pneumatic shock 
eliminators. Many valuable patterns were 
burned, but within an hour a force of pat- 
tern makers was at work on new ones. The 
firm promises little or no delays in filling 
orders from now on. 


Buffalo Fire—Fire last Friday night did 


about $10,000 damage in Kauffman’s ga- ° 


rage at 60-62 Broadway, Buffalo. The 
origin of the blaze is said to have been 
in a large touring car, which was standing 
in front of the garage. There were about 
a dozen automobiles in the building and 
the floor of the garage was soaked with 
gasoline and oil. The spread of the flames 
was very quick and the heat was intense. 


Babcock Breaks Ground—The Babcock 
Electric Carriage Co. has broken ground 
for its new building at Buffalo. The 
erecting of this plant will give the com- 
pany three times its present capacity. 
The new building is 300 feet long by 50 
wide, of fireproof brick construction, two 
stories high. The company also has addi- 
tional property adjoining which will allow 
it in the future, if found advisable, to 
erect two more buildings of the same size. 
The old plant will be used entirely for 
garage purposes. While the company now 
claims to have the largest garage in the 
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world devoted to the exclusive care of 
electric vehicles, its capacity will be 50 
per cent more. The new building will be 
ready by November 15. 


Cooney Car an Electric—Cooney & Co., 
of Toledo, O., who recently decided to en- 
ter the automobile manufacturing field, 
have tested out the first model, the new 
electric making a speed of 35 miles an 
hour, it is said. 


Larger Locomobile Store—The Philadel- 
phia business of the Locomobile Co. of 
America has expanded to such an extent 
that the officials have decided to acquire 
the four-story building next door, 245-247 
North Broad street. This, with the pres- 
ent quarters at 249, will give the Locomo- 
bile the largest establishment on the row. 
The lease will date from October 1 next. 
A mezzanine gallery will be built between 
the first and second floors to accommodate 
the office force. The second floor will be 
utilized as a show room for second-hand 
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ears and storage purposes. Two complete 
machine shops will occupy the third floor. 
The fourth floor will be devoted to stock, 
storage, tire repairing and similar work. 
Traveling in Style—George C. John, act- 
ing sales manager of the St. Louis Car 
Co., is making good progress on his way 
from Chicago to New York in an American 
Mors. He is stopping in the big cities, 
placing agencies and demonstrating.to the 
dealers the fine points of his car. 


To Be Chicago Packard Co.—Dr. W. B. 
Johnson, W. L. Delafontaine and E. R. 
Lightcap, who have taken the Chicago 
agency for the Packard, have secured the 
store at 1344 Michigan avenue, formerly 
occupied by the William Herrick Co., 
which had the Peerless. It has been de- 
cided to call the concern the Chicago 
Packard Co. and the new place will be 
open for business Saturday. 


To Locate at Welland—John G. Mills, 
of Buffalo, is quoted as having made the 
following statement about the company to 
be formed in Welland, Ont., a Canadian 
town located not far from Buffalo: ‘‘Our 
company will be known as the Iroquois 
Motor Car Mfg. Co. of Canada. It has at 
present a capital of $96,000, $5,000 worth 
of which is held by Welland citizens. Sen- 
ator Seott, of Ottawa, Ont., is associated 
with the company. An organization meet- 
ing will be held at Welland next week, 
and within 30 days of the organization 
neeting the stock will be increased to 
$100,000. We have associated, or merged, 
with us one of the largest motor boat firms 
in the United States, the name of which 
cannot yet be made public. Four more 
acres of land have been purchased, and 
as soon as our building has been com- 
pleted the erection of the second one, 
which will be somewhat larger, will be 
commenced. The first plant will be one 
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story, 100 by 150 feet. The building will 
cost about $20,000.’’ 


Caswell Promoted—Louis R. Caswell has 
been promoted to the position of sales 
manager of the Darracq Motor Co. 


Taxis a Sales Manager—W. W. Taxis, of 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sales 
manager for the Crawford at the Hagers- 
town, Md., factory. 


Pope Meeting at Toledo--A meeting of 
the agents, branch house managers and of- 
ficers of the Pope Motor Car Co. was held 
last Monday and Tuesday at the Pope- 
Toledo plant. The purpose of the meeting 
was to look carefully over the new model 
for next year and meander about the plant 
for new ideas, The new Vanderbilt racer 
was examined with much interest, while 
a number tried the machine in an 80-mile 
rate of speed over the course near the fac- 
tory. From Toledo the party went to In- 
dianapolis. 

Plans Big Cincinnati Plant—The D. T. 
Williams Valve Co., 904-910 Broadway, 
Cincinnati, O., will remove about Novem- 
ber 1 to its new and specially built plant 
on Hunt street near Broadway. This 
plant, covering 125 by 247 feet of ground, 
is intended to be the most modern garage 
and automobile salesroom in the country. 
The building will be constructed entirely 
of brick and stone with concrete pillars 
and floors. It will be four stories above 
ground and two stories, a basement and a 
sub-basement below. The first ground 
floor will be devoted to garage and show 
room purposes, the garage capacity exceed- 
ing 100 cars. The repair department will 
be placed in the basement, with stock, 
shipping and receiving departments in the 
sub-basement. The uppermost three floors 
will be devoted to the manufacture of 
brass goods, including valves, lubricators, 
oil and grease cups and engineering spe- 
cialties. Of this line, oil and grease cups, 
generator valves for two-cylinder engines, 
gasoline and steam cocks and needle 
valves will be manufactured for the auto- 
mobile trade. This concern is at present 
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Cincinnati agent for the Packard, Pierce, 
Peerless, Columbia and Autocar lines. 


Plans Reception—W. J. Smith, of the 
Philadelphia Rambler branch, announces 
that the new building, 207-209: North Broad 
street, will be ready for occupation on 
September 1. A house-warming is on the 
tapis for the middle week of September. 


Wind Unroofs Body Plant—The big 
plant of the Monroe Body Co. at Jackson, 
Mich., was unroofed by a fierce storm re- 
cently but the plant will be in operation 
again within a very short time. The dam- 
age was done during a miniature cyclone 
which visited the city. The roof was fast- 
ened only at the four corners. A hard 
gust broke it from its fastenings and then 
broke it in two. The damage is reported 
to be about $2,000. 

New Canadian Enterprise—A large auto- 
mobile factory is to be established in Mon- 
treal by the Monarch Motor Car Co., Lim- 
ited. The company will have a capital 
stock of $250,000, and -operations will be 
commenced at once. A large touring car 
will be manufactured as well as delivery 
wagons and trucks. L. D. Robertson, who 
has been connected with the Eastern Auto- 
mobile Co., of Montreal, is slated as gen- 
eral manager. A factory is being negoti- 
ated for, and the works will probably be 
in operation by November 1. 


Pittsburg Activity—By October 1 the 
Belden Automobile Transmission Co. will 
have completed its four-story brick plant 
at Twenty-ninth and Smallman streets, 
Pittsburg, which is 120x120 feet. A small 
part of the plant is being used now and 
a big force of men is working day and 
night getting the machinery and equip- 
ment in the rest of the plant. When in 
full operation the plant will employ 500 
men and will turn out fifty transmissions 
per day. General Manager E. H. Belden 
announces that after the plant is fairly 
started other automobile parts may be 
manufactured but that it is ;the purpose 
of the company to confine its business 
strictly to the making of transmissions. 


OF THE FIRE IN WEBER COMPANY'S GARAGE IN CHICAGO 


Work is being rushed on the transmissions 
for the four Frayer-Miller ears entered in 
the Vanderbilt cup race. 


Gotham Removal—The Auto Renting 
Co., of New York, has moved from 
Thirty-eighth street to 1626 Broadway. 


Grece a White Manager—Harry H. Grece 
has received the appointment of manager 
of the Detroit branch of the White Sew- 
ing Machine Co.’s automobile business. 
Mr. Grece worked with the White people 
for several years at their factory and has 
until recently been assistant sales man- 
ager. On Friday evening he was ban- 
queted by the other members of the 
trade, at the Cadillac, in Detroit. 

New Wayne Agencies—The following 
firms have secured agencies for the Wayne 
cars in their respective towns: Brown 
Buggy Co., Waterloo, Ia.; C. R. Benefield, 
Dallas, Tex.; Gordon Jewelry Co., Shreve- 
port, La.; T. W. Hobron, Honolulu, H. I. 
Randall Motor Car Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind.; 
M. A. Shuey, 110 S. Wayne street, San 
Antonio, Tex.; W. E. West, 833 W. Myrtle 
street, San Antonio, Tex.; Lakdel Auto Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Busy on New Model—The De Luxe 
Motor Car Co., of Toledo, O., is busy on 
its first model, which it expects to have 
completed by October 1. The plant 
force is also busy on the show cars. 
They will be 40-45 horsepower. The work- 
ing foree of the new concern has been 
increased to about sixty-five men. The 
company now has plans completed for its 
new plant, but the site has as yet not been 
determined upon. 

Pierce’s New Plant—A picture recently 
taken shows a part of the mammoth auto- 
mobile plant being erected in Buffalo by 
the George N. Pierce Co., of Buffalo. A 
complete description of the structure, 
which is being built on the site of the 
Pan-American grounds, has already ap- 
peared in Motor Age. This photograph 
gives one a good idea of the magnitude of 
the plant and the rapidity with which it 
is nearing completion. 
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Detroit—A permit has been granted to 
the Packard Motor Car Co. to construct 
its new $90,000 factory. 

Portsmouth, O.—Stanley Pritchard has 
opened a new garage, said to be one of the 
finest in the state. 

Wilmington, Del.—The Dewhurst Motor 
Car Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. 

Boston—A. R. Bangs has removed his 
salesrooms from the corner of Boylston 
and Fairfield streets to the corner of Boyl- 
ston and Gloucester streets. 


New York—Plans have been filed by the 
New York Edison Co. providing for an 
enlargement of its garage. Three stories 
will be added to the present one-story 
building. 

New Britain, Conn.—Johu W. Rice, who 
has been manager of the Victor Storage & 
Garage Co., of New York city, has been 
appointed manager of the Corbin garage 
in this city. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Cadillac Automobile 
Co. has taken over the agency for the 
Franklin, formerly held by the Mississippi 
Valley Automobile Co. The latter com- 
pany is to devote all its attention to the 
White steamer. 


Philadelphia—The Bergdoll-Ambler Co., 
a new concern, is putting up a new build- 
ing on Broad street. A. N. Ambler, who 
was formerly connected with the Welch 
agency, is one of the members of the new 
Bergdoll-Ambler Co. 

Passaic, N. J.—The Empire Garage Co., 
of 185 Maine avenue, has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $20,000 to 
manufacture automobiles and motor vehi- 
cles. Incorporators: A. Bretthauer, H.C. 
Fairchild and Alfreda Fairchild. 


Columbia, Tenn.—A. L. Blocker has plans 
for a garage to be established in this city. 
He has already purchased a lot and will 
start at once on the erection of a suitable 
building. He will also run a motor livery, 
and intends to start with five automobiles 
in service. 

Grand Rapids, Mich—The Buick-John- 
stone Co., the successor of the Michigan 
Automobile Co., will act as agent for the 
Buick ‘ear in western Michigan. The of- 
ficers of the company are as follows: Pres- 
ident and general manager, C. R. Johnson; 
vice-president, A. H. Goss; secretary, C. 
Ross Clough. 

Washington, D. C.—A new automobile 
garage is to be built from plans by Irving 
D. Potter and will be located on the north 
side of W street between Thirteenth and 
Fourteenth streets, N. W. It will be con- 
‘rolled by a local company of stockholders, 
among whom are: J. C. Duke, Warren 

‘ockran, Edward Richards and John Ber- 
line. The.garage is to be equipped with 
many notable features, including lockers 





and dressing rooms, as well as shower 
baths. The building will probably be fin- 
ished by September. 

Philadelphia—The Rambler company is 
building a new garage on Broad street, be- 
tween Race and Callowhill streets. 

Lexington, Ky.—The Dowhurst Motor 
Car Co. has been incorporated with a cap- 
ital stock of $25,000. 

Trenton, N. J.—Walter Richards has 


been appointed manager of the repair de- 


partment of the Kent consolidated garages. 


East Lake, Ala.—Clark & Sons, the real 
estate dealers, have just completed the re- 
construction of their automobile garage, 
which was destroyed by fire. 

Muncie, Ind.—The Muncie Auto Parts 
Co. will erect a new building. At a recent 
meeting of the directors it was decided to 
erect a two-story brick structure 100 by 
132 feet. 


New Haven, Conn.—Manager Owen, of 
the Aerocar Co., has established an agency 
in this city. Negotiations are in progress 
for branches in Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and Washington. 

Columbus, Ohio—The Curtin-Williams 
Automobile Co. has increased its capital 
stock from $5,000 to $20,000. Thomas Cur- 
tin has been elected president of the reor- 
ganized company and C, Edward Born has 
been made secretary. 


Oshkosh, Wis.—Among the latest incor- 
porations is that of the Liquid Vending 
Machine Co., which is capitalized at $100,- 
000. The invention consists of a gasoline 
tank which is to be placed along the banks 
of rivers and along the roads frequented by 
motor vehicles, and by dropping money in 


a slot and turning a crank a certain 





New York—Jackson Auto Renting Co.; 
capital stock, $10,000; to manufacture motors, 
machines, ete.; incorporators, Joseph Dryer 
and Leon Dryer. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Ettwein Motor Car Co.; 
capital stock, $20,000; incorporators, Charles 
F. Ettwein, Frank B. Clyatt and Ernest L. 
De Camp. 

South Berwick, N. Y, deal Steam Auto 
Co.; capital stock, $250°000; to manufacture 
gas and electric generators; incorporator, 
F. A. Hobbs. 

Gloucester, Mass.—North Shore Transfer 
Co.; capital stock, $10,000; to manufacture 
and rent automobiles; incorporators, C. W. 
Pierce and W. G. Brown. 

Boston, Mass.—Woodward-Reopell Co.. 
capital stock $10,000; will deal in motor ve- 
hicles. The company will be located at 
Springfield. Incorporators, C. L. Woodward, 
A. V. Reopell, of Springfield, and Charles 
W.. Woodward, of West Springfield. 

Akron, O.—Union Automobile Garage Co., 
capital stock $5,000. Incorporators, E. D. 
Valentine, Lottie Gm Martin, Claude L. Cal- 
betsor, F. E. Hilbert and George 8S. Cox. 

New York—Hecla Mfg. Co., capital stock 
$35,000, to manufacture motors. Incorpo- 
rators, H. C. Messinger; G. H. Sonneborn 
and H. H. Pierce. 


amount of gasoline will come out. Incor- 


porators: F. E. Mitchell, Edith B. Mitch- 
ell and A. H. Sage. 
Madison, Wis.—The Wisconsin Auto 


Transit Co., of Milwaukee, has filed a no- 
tice of dissolution. 


Kansas City, Mo.—A new automobile 
company has been organized here with a 
capital stock of $10,000. 

Detroit—The O. R. Wilson Body Co. is 
to erect a three-story brick factory at Clay 
avenue and the D. & M. railroad crossing. 


Cambridge, Mass.—A permit has been 
granted to Simpson Brothers to tear down’ 
the garage at the corner of Massachusetts 
avenue to make room for a larger struc- 
ture, 

Brooklyn—A new motor supply store is 
to be opened at 1175 Bedford avenue. It 
will be known as the Brooklyn Motor 
Supply Co. and will be under the manage- 
ment of James F, Fairman. 


Boston—Arrangements are in progress 
for the placing of a new agency for the 
Reliance Motor Car Co. James R. Brad- 
ford, who formerly held the agency, has 
been appointed sales manager for the com- 
pany. 

Chillicothe, O.—A company is being or- 
ganized under the management of Luther 
3, Yaple, of this city, for the manufacture 
of automobiles. The company is to have 
a capital stock of $250,000 and will make 
a four-cylinder car. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Charles Franzheim, 
of the board of trade, is the head of a 
company which is to be organized: here 
for the manufacture of automobiles. A 
new plant is to be erected for the new con- 
cern when the deal is made. 


Stroudsburg, Pa.—Application has been 
made for a charter for a new company to 
be known as the Stone Automobile Co. 
The company will buy, sell, rent, repair 
and operate motor vehicles and motor cars, 
as well as deal in all kinds of accessories 
and supplies. Wilton A. Erdman is the 
signer of the application. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—B. L. Brown, of Pitts- 
burg, has opened an agency for the sale of 
electric runabouts in the building of the 
Electrical Construction Co., 1126-1130 
South Main street. This company has a 
complete garage and charging room for 
the care of the cars and will continue to 
have charge of that end of the business. 


Detroit, Mich.—Rumors are current that 
a large automobile manufacturing concern 
is about to buy the old Highland Park ho- 
tel and race track property. A spur rail- 
road track connection could be built to the 
Grand Trunk, and the old track could be 
used for testing. According to W. P. Ste- 
vens, agent of the Stevens estate, the 
owner of the property, nothing definite is 
to be said as yet. 
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MENNs’ CARBURETER 


Ratchet Clutch—No. 829,128, dated Au- 
gust 21; to T. L. Sturtevant and T. J. 
Sturtevant, Wollesley, Mass.—The clutch 
referred to is the automatic one used in 
Sturtevant cars in which a set of three 
clutches are used. Each clutch is brought 
into action by sets of centrifugal governor 
weights set to act at certain speeds of the 
crankshaft of the motor. Added to this 
feature is the present patented ratchet de- 
vice which acts so that the driver shaft, 
that to the transmission set, can overrun 
the motorshaft or actually revolve faster 
than the motorshaft at such times as. run- 
ning down hills. The advantage is that 
because of this it is not necessary to disen- 
gage the clutch at such times. or to drop to 
a lower speed. When the transmission- 
shaft comes to the speed of the motorshaft 
the clutch automatically takes up the 
drive. 
grip type. 

Menns Carbureter—No. 829,345, dated 


August 21; to A. W. Menns, Maleden, 


Mass.—Air enters through a gauze-protect- 
ed orifice at the upper left and its passage 
is controlled by a poppet valve whose stem 
extends vertically downward and carries a 
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The ratchet is of the silent roller’ 
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piston working in a cylinder containing 
gasoline, To the right is the mixing and 
float chambers, the former a vertical tube 
closed at its lower end where the spraying 
nozzle enters. ©The float surrounds the 
mixing chamber and is concentric with 
the spraying nozzle. Within the mixing 
chamber and suspended from the top of 
it is a tube with its lower end open. This 
vube’s lower end surrounds the nozzle and 
the air entering must pass down and into 
the bottom of this tube before it can rise 
past the nozzle. The exit to the motor 
is placed directly above the nozzle. Ar- 
rangements are such that the gasoline sup- 
ply in the float chamber can pass into the 
cylinder containing the valve piston at- 
tached to the stem of the inlet air valve. 
Having this piston work in gasoline pre- 
vents fluctuating of the air valve with 
changing speeds of the motor. 


Gemmer Steering Gear—No. 829,006, 
dated August 14; to G. A. Gemmer, Marion, 
Ind.—This steering gear carries a double- 
threaded screw, which is operated from the 
steering wheel. Meshing with the internal 
thread is a tubular piece and meshing with 
the external thread is another tubular 
piece. Beneath these tubular pieces is a 
rockshaft with connections to the steer- 
ing knuckles. On this rockshaft are two 
pivoted seats placed oppositely and so posi- 
tioned that when the tubular piece in mesh 
with the external thread is lowered by 
turning the steering wheel one way it 
forces down one end of the rocking arm 
causing the steering wheels to run to the 
one side and at the same time the tubular 
piece meshing with the internal thread is 
raised by the same motion, thus allowing 
the’ other end of the rocking arm to rise. 
Turning the steering wheel in an opposite 
direction accomplishes directly opposite re- 
sults. The tubular piece in mesh with the 
internal thread is lowered, carrying down 
the opposite end of the rocking arm and 


the other tubular piece is simultaneously © 


raised, permitting the other end of the 
rocking arm to rise. 
Spring Wheel—No. 829,182, dated Au- 
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GEMMER’S STEERING GEAR 


gust 21; to 8. L. Taylor, Springfield, Mass.. 
—The wheel carries two concentric rims, 
the outer carrying a solid rubber tire and 
the inner receiving the outer ends of the 
wheel spokes. Connecting the two rims is: 
a series of bow-shaped springs which carry 
end pieces that dovetail into recesses in 
the opposing surfaces of the two rims. 
Placed radially between the end pieces on 
the springs are short bolts surrounded with 
coil springs. There are thus two sets of 
springs, the bowed ones and the coils to- 
absorb jar between the two rims. 

Spring Rim—No. 828,893, dated August 
21; to W. G. Marr, Springfield, Mass.— 
This wheel has two rims, an outer and in- 
ner. In the outer rim are several sections,. 
each having projecting radially a short 
spoke but a few inches long. Between 
these spokes and the inner rim are coil’ 
springs placed radially. Between the ends of 
adjacent outer rim sections are supports car- 
rying the abutting ends of the sections. 
These supports extend through the inner 
rim and are surrounded by coil springs- 
which rest against the inner rim. The jar 
on the outer rim is supposed to be ab- 
sorbed by the two series of coil springs. 
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Long Island routes are always popular 
and the reasons for this are abundant. 
Good roads, good hotels, points of historic 
interest, delightful seashore resorts on 
both the north and south. coasts, pic- 
turesque landscapes at every turn in the 
winding routes, and a good supply of ga- 
rages at convenient points combine to at- 
tract thousands of motorists who go again 
and again to enjoy the delights of a Long 
Island tour. The distance by road from i! 
New York to Greenport on the north, or to il @ 
Amagansett on the south shore is a little | “ 
more than 100 miles. The limit of speed ' Z ul ‘ie 
is 20 miles per hour by law, but rumor has 
it that this limit is sometimes disregarded 
when the way is clear and the sate is 
not looking, 

When printed in the official road book 
and route card this map will be accom- 
panied by a description of these routes, 
giving distances, hotels, garages and other 
needed information. Route books will be 
given free to A. M. L. members and we 
cannot too often repeat that to make these 
maps entirely correct and reliable every 
league member should send the best local 
maps and local information obtainable to 
the secretary. Route blanks and printed 
circulars to aid in this work will be sent 
on request. 


“ROADSIDE TROUBLES” 

The league has.on hand at headquarters 
a few hundred copies of this most prac- 
tical and useful handbook and a free copy 
is sent to each new member. The book 
has twenty chapters, several illustrations 
and is by far the most ‘‘meaty’’ and com- 
plete little volume yet published on this 
subject. Only members who send in their 
names at once will be sure of receiving 
copies. The A. M. L. is ‘‘an organization 
with a purpose.’’ It deserves the support 
and should command the support of every 
iutomobilist in America. It furnishes many 
benefits to its members, but above all it 
brings to each the comforting assurance 
‘hat he is helping the good cause and is a 
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ioneer in the effort to build up a great 4 J a i : 
vational body of motorists. There is no gx =3 4 ; 
‘nitiation fee; the dues are nominal—$2 ae33 if 
er year. Full printed information on re- Hy ny 
juest. If the reader is not a member let <p 3 s " q 
him send his name and address, with 1 33 i 
vcar’s dues. Address, Vanderbilt build- ua 
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4,452 Miles Travel=80 Cents Repair Expense 


Mr. Harry Vissering, of Chicago, drove his Winton Model 
K Limousine 3,270 miles without one cent of expense for 
repairs. 

Mr. John W. Bustin, of Syracuse, drove his Winton Model K 
Limousine 1,182 miles on a single tour at a total repair expense 
of 80 cents. * 

A total mileage of 4,452 and a total expense of 80 cents. 

Averages less than one cent of expense for each 55.6 
miles. That would be remarkable but for one reason—that 
both these cars are Wintons. 

Winton cars are so substantial that Winton owners expect 
and receive better service at less cost than owners of other 

¢ cars. 

If you own a Model K, why not get a Limousine body for 
winter use? Gives complete protection from the elements and 
at no increase of up-Keep cost. 

We are prepared to make prompt delivery on a limited 
number of Model K Limousine bodies. 

Complete description sent anywhere upon request. 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co. 


Member A.L.A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S. A. 


Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago and London. Winton Sales Agencies Everywhere. 
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